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Part I.—CLOTHO. 
PROLOGUE. 
THE BLACK PRINCE, FIRE-FLY, AND THE DANCING BEAR, 


Sulian.—How fresh, how cool, how bracing, comes the breeze ! 
’Tis life again ! 
Victor.—True : it is life indeed— 
” As fresh as sorrow, and as cold as hearts, 
And hungry as the winds of Liberty. 


I. 


HE great gate closed behind him, and he was a free man. 
Though he stood on English soil, and though it was 
English air he drew, freedom was none the less a dis- 
tinction in that especial corner of English soil and in that 
especial quarter of sea-blown English air. There, men born 
in Africa or in Virginia might become free, but men born in 
Britain became slaves. It was a bleak and barren headland, 
almost but not quite an island, held to the mainland by a long and 
slender isthmus like a vast ship at her moorings. In olden times it 
might have been selected for the site of a monastery as appropriately 
as Mount Athos; in these later days it so far resembled the site of 
a monastery that the bulk of its inhabitants lived in a huge building 
of stone apart from their fellow creatures, wore a distinctive dress, 
submitted to a strict discipline, underwent frequent penance, continual 
mortification, and regular religious exercise, and practically observed 
the vows of obedience, poverty, and abstinence from all the pleasures 
of the world. Only their ruler, instead of being called oy was 
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entitled Governor, and the rule they followed was neither of 
Bernard nor of Benedict, but of the statute law of England. 

The man behind whose back the great gate swung and clanged 
had just been released from his vows. He was no longer a slave of 
the State, and could call his hands his own. He no longer wore the 
hideous conventual garb of parti-coloured flannel—that sorriest of 
motley—but an old suit of grey cloth which, though ancient and 
worn, might once have fitted any man of any class whom choice or 
necessity had led to dress carelessly and with a view to comfort or 
convenience rather than fashion. The wearer of the clothes for some 
instants stood and looked round vaguely, as though he had forgotten 
how to use his eyes and feet except under the control of a prison 
warder. To be suddenly discharged from gaol in the gloom of a chill 
and raw October morning may not always imply an elation of spirits 
any more than the sudden waking from a nightmare. The elasticity 
of youth is needed when a man has to take up life’s story from a 
point where it left off years ago, and to throw off in a moment the 
feel of fetters and the corroding rust that such a parenthesis leaves 
far below the skin. And this man was no longer young—he looked 
almost as old as his clothes. 

He was thin and meagre, without an ounce of spare flesh on his 
bones, which, during his season of retirement from the world, 
appeared to have grown at the same time too small and too large. 
His wrists projected from the sleeves of his jacket, while his 
shoulders did not fill them. He was about the middle height, but 
lost stature by a stoop that might indeed be natural, but was more 
probably the result of some invisible weight, seeing that there 
was no farther evidence of original deformity. At first sight, his 
meagre figure, his stoop, his grizzled hairs cut close to the scalp 
and just showing themselves beneath the brim of his cap, the 
harsh outline of the thin, sallow, and clean-shaved face, and the 
stamp of the crow under the temples, suggested the burden of 
sixty years, if not of more. But a closer inspection might reduce 
the calculation by ten or twelve years, or even by fifteen. Though 
the dried skin was no longer fair, the grey eyes belonged to one 
of those fair complexions that age easily and prematurely. More- 
over the thin lips spoke of habits of chronic reserve, which are 
as fatal to the endurance of youth as the hand of Time himself. 
No one expects to find anything amiable or agreeable in the 
features or expression of a convict, nor, in the present case, 
would such want of expectation be disappointed. The face itself, 
with its irregular and strongly marked projections, its small and 
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feebly coloured eyes, its cold mouth and its pervading pallor, was like 
a mere mask from which all expression had been studiously removed. 
It was not indeed the mask of a burglar or highwayman, but many a 
monk found his way into that convent by other paths than by the 
barred window or by the highway. 

The old gaol-bird whose cage had at last been set open—in one 
way or other, whether by years or by crime or by punishment, 
he certainly had earned the title of old—drew in the cold, damp sea- 
mist, and then looked round at the-circle of rolling grey fog. where 
the panorama should have been. Then, with another deep breath, 
he turned his back to the yet gloomier gate, and set out to descend 
the hill with thé pace of a snail. 

He passed through a small cluster of cottages, avoiding the rough 
quarries where gangs of his late companions were doing as little as 
men can contrive to do under the controlling influence of chains and 
loaded muskets, until he arrived at the long bank of smooth pebbles, 
or natural breakwater, which keeps the headland from becoming a 
true island by drifting out to sea. He walked on as if instinc- 
tively, rather Jike an atom drawn back to the mainland by the 
natural force of attraction than like a man moving his feet by the 
exercise of his own free will. Had there been any other road he 
might have taken it by the preference of accident ; as it was, any other 
direction would have led him, not back towards the rocks and shoals 
of human life, but straight to those of the sea. As he descended, the 
salt mist thickened, until the rising sun hung like a crimson ball low 
down in the sky, and until the vanishing walls of the gaol that crowned 
the headland rose like a phantom castle of air out of a black cloud. 

At last he reached the yet more barren bank of pebbles, and 
stood, in utter solitude, between the splashing waves of two seas, 
bounded with mist and edged with foam, on an isthmus that parted 
his gaol from the mainland of liberty ; that divided punishment from 
the freedom of choice between right and wrong. He looked round 
again. No living creature but himself jarred with the solitude of this 
dismal border-land. He turned, and looked behind and before. 
Which looked the blacker, the prison or the road that led there- 
from ? 

He sat down, and looked out into the mist that hung over the 
waves, and that blotted out the horizon. It was not till after a good 
half-hour that his eyes moved as if waking from sleep, and fell on a 
piece of plank, the sole relic, perhaps, of some ship that had gone to 
pieces on a shore fatal to ships and lives, now tossed and torn, played 
with and mocked at, by the smallest wavelet that curled. Moved by 
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some dreamy impulse, he took up a pebble, poised it for three 
instants, and threw it at the board. 

The pebble was well aimed, and struck the wood before it sank 
down. 

The man rose, turned round towards the phantom castle, took oft 
his cap and bowed. Then he set his face to the mainland, and, 
while the mist thickened, walked on again. 

The mist still grew deeper as he approached the low downs to which 
one end of the isthmus is bound. Here he struck into a high road 
that led over a hill to the town, which sleeps, eats, and drinks as 
calmly and quietly on its little gulf as though no foundered ships and 
no wrecked souls were within three thousand miles—not to speak of 
three. 

From the gaol to the town is a walk of exactly three miles. To 
travel, it is more than three thousand. The atmosphere of a Court 
still hung over the town—of a solid and comfortable Court, that 
treated the whole globe as if it were a scalene triangle drawn from 
Windsor to Cheltenham, from Cheltenham to Melmouth, and from 
Melmouth back to Windsor again, these three points becoming in 
turn the social headquarters of the British Empire. The Court was 
of the past, but the town still lived upon the after-flavour. There was 
the red brick house, now converted into sea-side lodgings for all the 
world and his wife, wherein the good king had, with a sea-side 
appetite, eaten his boiled leg of mutton like any farmer of the sur- 
rounding chalk hills ; there, among the chalk hills themselves, on the 
far side of the gulf, lay a colossal figure of the good king on horse- 
back—a landmark for leagues—cut out in white from the green turf, 
with a pig-tail twenty yards long, and the rest in proportion. There 
were the old and middle-aged men and women who, those in their 
middle age, these in their childhood, had seen, nay, had even con- 
versed, with the good king. No—that dim and distant headland 
was no appanage of Melmouth. Melmouth was once a main gate, 
and was still a postern, into the best and most respectable of 
worlds. 

It was still early; and, with the exception of him who had just 
entered this postern, no one was abroad. The bathing season was 
over, the shops had no cause to open, and the bleak and gloomy 
morning had seemingly proved too much even for the few early 
risers that Melmouth might contain. The old fellow from without 
still plodded on slowly, with his eyes bent upon the ground, turned 
off from the broad and empty esplanade, as the natives called their 
sea-wall, and then, leaving the town behind as he had left the gaol, 
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struck into a straight high road that led up towards the chalk downs, 
at right angles with the shore. 

He passed nothing remarkable but a church and a police-constable. 
The latter bade him a friendly good morning, as to one whom he 
might come to know better before long. The close-cropped hair and 
shaven face meant a great deal in that part of the world, and the now 
dusty boots, also, were of a make that was extremely well known. 
The man just touched his cap in an absent manner without bending 
his neck, but, as if suddenly remembering himself, turned his slight 
salute into a low bow, and passed on. 

When he reached the first milestone, however, he saw a really 
glorious sight—nothing less than the sudden lifting of the veil of 
mist, and the transformation of the hanging ball of dull fire into the 
sun, the ruler of the day. The sea behind now rose up like a high 
silver wall: the grey hills grew green, and the sky broke out into 
patches of light blue. The man turned his bent shoulders to the 
first real sunbeam, and warmed them as if at a fire. Not even a 
felon could be expected to watch the lifting of an autumn sea-mist at 
morning without a conscious expansion of eye and heart. The no 
longer imprisoned breeze both fills the lungs and braces the soul. 

It also makes men ready for breakfast. Unhappily, however, it 
does not always make breakfast ready for men. 

The road still lay up hill, though gently: and the higher the 
wanderer ascended, the higher and more brightly shone the sun out 
of that pale grey-blue which is dearer to most of us than the most 
cloudless turquoise of Italian skies. If there is anything in this 
variegated world better than such an October forenoon in a spot 
where the sea’s good-morning kiss to the shore is not too far off to 
be echoed, then there is something better than best. The year is 
never so fresh and young as when he is just thinking of growing old 
—it is the aroma of happiness past, indeed, but imperishable—the 
breath of strength outliving all foolish Aprils of half tears and half 
smiles, and no melancholy presage of unreal decay, that lies in the 
majestic pathos of falling leaves. It is the season of the chase, of 
the vintage, of the safe and gathered harvest, of free breath, of pure 
air, of well-ordered nights and days, of empty hopes forgotten, of 
fertile hopes fulfilled and renewed. It is ploughing time—the 
beginning of new hope and new work, as well as the fulfilment of the 
old: the continuance of strength after success, and the renewal 
of courage after failure. He was a foolish poet, whoever he was, that 
first called autumn sad because, forsooth, the east winds of spring 
have left off biting, the dog-days have left off scorching, and the 
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frosts of winter have not yet come. Was life made for roses and 
nightingales? Or was it made for men to grow serene of heart and 
strong of limb ? 

But what has this to do with a discharged felon who paid reverence 
to a chance policeman? He had been in his true place on the 
headland : he would have been a blot on the whitewash of Melmouth 
had he thought fit to stay there ; he must, with equal reason, be held 
an out-of-place stain upon the chalk downs: a greater eye-sore even 
than the straggling equestrian portrait of royalty. He was pre- 
maturely old, he was ugly, he was penniless, he was presumably 
ignorant, and he must be taken to be in soul as well as in body out 
of harmony with all things fresh and clean and pure. 

He passed a second mile-stone, a third, and a fourth, always 
plodding on at the same slow but steady pace, looking askance at 
the carters and labourers whom he passed less frequently than the 
mile-stones, until he reached a white five-barred gate that opened 
into a neat farmyard. He leaned his arms and chin on the topmost 
bar, and breakfasted at leisure on a comfortable, homely smell of 
malt and straw. For it was brewing time also—and for that reason, 
too, it is unfair to call mid-autumn a season of sadness. After such 
satisfaction as this light and easily digested meal might afford, and 
with some hesitation, he pushed open the gate, entered the yard, 
skirted a duck pond, crossed a kitchen garden, and reached the open 
green door of a red-brick house-—one of those creeperless farmhouses 
that seem to live in a perpetual stare at their own neatness. 

He was about to tap, when— 

“What’s your business here, my good man ?” asked a stout and 
florid dame, who left her potato-peeling in the kitchen and came to 
the door. 

“Ts this Farmer Holt’s, madam?” he asked humbly, cap in 
hand. 

“Farmer Holt’s? Bless me, Farmer Holt is dead and gone this 
ever so many year. "Tis Mr. Holmes’s farm ; we've been here this 
four Mickle’s mass. You won't find Farmer Holt far out of Gressford 
Churchyard.” 

“Pardon my ignorance, madam. I have fallen a little behind 
the times. I am speaking to Mrs. Holmes?” 

Something in the stranger’s unprovincial accent must have struck 
her, and she looked him over curiously. 

“I’m Miss Holmes. Do you want anything? If it’s about the 
brewing, you'll find my brother in the Up-Field.” 

“The Up-Field? Thank you, ma’am. I remember the way. I 
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used to be hereabout in Farmer Holt’s time. Yes, I will see Mr. 
Holmes, if you please. Good morning, ma’am.” 

He put on his cap, raised it again, and walked from the door, 
while Miss Holmes stood and watched him till he was clear of the 
garden wicket. Then she shook her head. 

“Just do off the chain from Jowler, Betty,” she called out, “ and 
give him the run of the yard. I’m half-minded that old tramp knows 
the place a bit too well, and I don’t hold with them Frenchified 
ways. And I'll just count over the chicken before I go on with the 
paring.” 

Farmer Holmes, on his way back for some bread and cheese from 
the Up-Field, was a farmer of the thin and wiry breed, which is, in 
fact, far more common than the conventional John Bull pattern. 
He looked about sixty years old, was grey-haired, hard and withered, 
but as strong as whale-bone. He wore a large brown overcoat with 
huge flap pockets and enormous white buttons, gaiters, and an old 
white hat, and he carried a green switch from the hedge under his 
arm. 

The old tramp took off his cap again. 

“ Mr. Holmes, sir?” he asked politely. 

“That be my name, sure enough—Isaac Holmes, farmer and 
maltster : all the parish knows I. What do you want with me?” 

“T want to ask you, sir, to grant me, as the greatest favour, what 
every man—so they say—has a right to claim. You are a farmer 
and maltster, and therefore have capital. I am a labourer, and have 
hands, as you see. I want you to allow me to.use my hands in 
easing you of some of your capital.” 

Mr. Holmes thrust his hands to the bottom of his pockets, and 
stood with his legs slightly astride. 

“You want to ease I?” 

“In plain English, Mr. Holmes, I am out of work—I want work— 
I’m looking for work ; and as you are the first employer of labour I 
have met with in my day’s journey, so you—that I may not lose a 
chance—are the first to whom I apply. You might do worse. I am 
something of a jack-of-all-trades, without, I trust, being master of 
none. I will be content with the current rate of wages—I think they 
were something like eight shillings a week for a single man in 
Farmer Holt’s time—and will put my hand to anything you please, 
from keeping accounts to carting manure. If you have nothing else 
for me to do, you can’t deny that I’m exceptionally qualified for a 
scarecrow.” 

Mr. Holmes gave a bewildered stare. 
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“A labourer! You be a rum sort of a labourer, you be.” 

“T own it, sir. Iam a rum sort of a labourer. That shall be 
considered in my hire. You shall only give me seven and sixpence 
every Saturday night instead of eight shillings, in consideration of my 
being rum.” 

“ Hold out they hands o’ yourn,” said the farmer, sharply. 

The tramp held out both his hands. They showed ample signs of 
rough work with pick and spade, it is true, but were otherwise a 
little too long and fine for one whose ambition was to guide Farmer 
Holmes’s plough. 

“There, sir: I am waiting to have my fortune told,” he said ; 
“which is it to be, oakum or the spade?” 

All at once the farmer gave a long, low whistle, and slapped his 
thigh. 

“ Hoy! Will’am !” he shouted out to a labourer who was burning 
weeds hard by: “ Hoy, Will’am! Come hither with thy flail. I 
knows thee, Master Jack-of-all-trades, and master 0’ one, any way— 
I knows thee : I ben’t going to have no fine gentlemen rick-burners 
on my place, nor no Captain Swings. I knows thee, Master Jack 
Gaol-Crow : they be marks o’ Weyport picks, they be, on thy pickers 
and stealers. I knows thee: thee’rt the chap I and eleven other 
men found guilty at ’sizes for writing names as weren’t theirn. I 
won’t have Isaac Holmes written, as is good for five hundred pound ; 
nor my ricks burnt, as is worth five hundred to the back o’ they. 
Thee’lt burn me out for spite, wilt thee, Master Jack? Be off, and 
if thee’rt skulking round about here again, I’ll warn the constable. 
Find thy danged heels, and Will’am, take thy flail and loose Jowler 
at ’n.” 

The felon smiled, sadly but grimly. 

“ Pray do not trouble Mr. Jowler, Mr. William. I am gone. But 
may I ask who is your landlord, Mr. Holmes?” 

“* My landlord? One as could hang thee as soon as look at thee, 
if I have thee up to sessions—'tis the Earl of Wendale, if thee wan’st 
to know. Will’am, loose Jowler, and take thy flail.” 

The felon bowed again, and returned to the high road. The 
days were still freshly remembered when the mysterious name of the 
ever invisible Captain Swing, the omnipresent and Briarean arch- 
rick-burner, used to rob hard-working farmers of their ease by day and 
of their repose by night and to turn day-labourers into patrols of night 
watchmen. To be a stranger in a country parish was still to be 
regarded with suspicion: and it cannot be denied that Farmer Holmes’s 
suspicion was justified, combined as it was with private reason for 
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fear. What could be more natural than that a criminal whom he 
himself had been instrumental in sending to gaol should make early 
use of his liberty by taking the then most fashionable method of 
revenge ? 

“I know’d ’twere Swing by the looks of ’n,” he said to Miss 
Holmes over his bread and cheese. “ I'll be about the place wi’ my 
gun to-night, and if there’s a blaze by Gressford it shan’t be in yard 
of mine.” 

Meanwhile, a man who is used to the regularity of prison diet is 
apt to feel the pangs of hunger both soon and sorely. The hour of 
the mid-day meal was now long past, and his fasting march in the sea- 
breeze and hill-wind had proved exhausting to this gaol-bird who had 
been suddenly turned out of a cage where seed and water, if bitter, were 
at least plentiful. But, though rapidly growing faint with the craving 
pains of excessive emptiness and fatigue, there was nothing to be 
done but plod on out of the reach of Jowler and the flail. He had 
not even the sustenance of a light heart : and even if he had, that is 
not for long consistent with heavy limbs. 

Noon was well over, and the surrounding world of labourers, 
paupers, and prisoners had for an hour or two completed their 
digestion, when the double conviction forced itself upon this ex- 
prisoner, would-be labourer, and very possible pauper, that food was 
absolutely necessary to enable him to reach some region where he 
might find work, and that to find work within a very considerable 
radius of Farmer Holmes was out of the question. He must go 
farther, not to fare worse, but to fare at all: and-he must fare first 
before he could go farther. It was a true dilemma, for the two 
necessities seemed inconsistent things, while it was impossible to 
think to good purpose while hunger gnawed. Many a strong man 
has gone serenely without meat and drink, even for sport’s or 
pleasure’s sake, for a longer time than he: but it has been with that 
certainty of finding food at the end of his march which makes appetite 
a spur and an excitement; and then he was not a strong man, and 
could see no prospect of finding a crust within eight-and-forty or two- 
and-seventy hours ; and not even then‘unless he could find at least half 
a crust to carry himon. The clock of his body, set to regular prison 
time, was pointing to the hour at which the waking wolf that lurks in 
every man must either beg or steal, if it cannot earn. 

The first collection of cottages through which the high road passes 
is a small hamlet called Stackworth—a sort of parochial suburb to 
the large and rambling village of Gressford St. Mary. The wolf 
naturally grew more ravenous as it approached the habitations of men. 
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At the edge of Stackworth, hard by the chapel of ease, he came 
upon a savour of new bread, a divine perfume that proceeded from a 
small baker’s and chandler’s shop. The door stood wide open, like 
welcome, and the entrance was protected by a hatch, knee-high, and 
a bell. The smell and the sight were as lamb to the wolf, and, 
though he passed on for a few yards, he soon turned back again, 
lingeringly, and with his nose in the air. 

“A man who can dig ought not to be ashamed to beg when the 
country-side has no digging for him to do,” he said to himself, as he 
opened the hatch and made the bell tinkle. “I can’t get on till to- 
morrow without bread—and this is the only way, it seems, in Farmer 
Holmes’s country.” 

This was unjust to Farmer Holmes, who, if his visitor had acted 
under the one instinct of hunger, had but acted under the other 
instinct of self-preservation. But, then, on the other hand, justice is 
no instinct, especially in a felon. 

The dusty, white-faced baker, whose name, according to the legend 
over his door, was Morse, stood behind the counter tying up tallow 
candles. The felon made his habitual bow, but this time did not 
remove his cap. His cropped scalp, he was beginning to find, could 
not afford courtesy. 

“T want to ask you, sir,” he said, “to grant me, as the greatest. 
favour, what every man—so they say—has a right to claim. You are 
a merchant, and have goods: I am a consumer, and have hunger. 
In a word, I am very hungry indeed.” 

“« Well, Mister—here’s plenty, for them as can pay.” 

“True. But the transaction, in this case, is unfortunately com- 
plicated. I am not only very, very hungry, but am without either 
cash or credit. I cannot even offer you a bill. Nevertheless, one 
must live—within the last few hours I have found out that the philo- 
sopher who could not see the necessity was exceedingly near-sighted. 
One of those rolls will be nothing to you : it will be everything to me.” 

The baker was not a bright-looking man, and stared at him with a 
more puzzled air than that of Farmer Holmes before the latter had 
discovered his visitor's quality. He could only say, 

“ You be a beggar, Mister ?” 

“ Pray understand me, Mr. Morse. I am a beggar. Iownit. I 
cannot even deposit security for the pennyworth I shall owe you, it 
may be, for years. I tremble to think of the amount of compound 
interest that will be due by me to you one of these days. But you 
doubtless know—seeing how near you are to the church—Who repays 
those who give to the poor. I am only a hungry fellow creature, out 
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of work, nay, Iam one who may become a burden to your parish, 
and therefore to yourself, unless he can get out of it: who may even 
become a burden to the nation by being driven to crime. Burglars, 
Mr. Morse, have been made by the chance refusal of a penny roll. 
You see that I am old, weak, and in all respects an object fora 
penn’orth of charity. I see that you are a charitable as well as a 
reasonable man. I have appealed to your intellect and to your 
heart.—I may take the roll ?” 

So bewildered was the baker by such a new and unheard-of kind 
of customer that he would probably have let the roll go without a 
word of protest, and have stood staring till it was too late to rebel 
against the transaction, had he not happily been blessed with a wife, 
and had not she been blessed with ready presence of mind. 

“‘ Here, you there !” she cried out, bringing down her fist hard on 
the counter to startle the beggar out of his impudence and her husband 
out of his gaping stare. ‘‘We don’t give naught for naught here— 
they does that at Beckfield Workus, and that’s the place for them as 
is hungry and can’t pay. We don’t keep no sturdy beggars, and 
don’t want no thieves. So just you leave my loaves alone—my man 
don’t bake to give away.” 


“ Ma’am,” said the beggar, “‘ Mungo Park once wrote some touch- 
ing lines on the kindness and charity of your charming sex as com- 
pared with that to which Mr. Morse and myself have the misfortune 
to belong. It is true he drew his experiences from Central Africa, 
and not from the parish of Gressford St. Mary, in which corner of 
civilisation I believe I have the privilege of standing. But the prin- 
ciple is the same : 


From sultry India to the Pole, 


I think it ends.” 

“Mungo me no Mungos: and for the Park, ’tis at Beckfield, 
and the workus too.— Thou gaping dunderhead”—this to Mr. 
Morse—“ Do thee call thyself a man ?” 

‘Pray don’t scold Mr. Morse, ma’am,” he said, with a hungry 
sigh and a farewell look at the roll. ‘I am gone; but, may I ask 
who is your landlord?” 

** What’s that to thee, or to anybody, so long as the rent’s paid? 
’Tis the Earl of Wendale—and if you get to Beckfield, you'll know 
who Ae be.—Hulloa, what’s that? ’Tis all the hounds, as sure as 
I’m a living woman—and in full cry, too.” 

And sure enough, right through the hamlet and past the baker’s 
door dashed dogs, horses, and scarlet coats. The baker threw 
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himself over his counter; the baker’s wife, forgetful of her stock, 
ran into the road. 

. The sudden temptation of fate was surely irresistible to a beggar 
who had but just been let out of gaol. Before the hunt was past, he 
had pocketed the roll: before the baker and his better-half came 
back to the counter, he was gone. Nor was the bread missed: it 
was the wont of the Wendale hunt, in that country, to scatter to the 
wind all meaner things. 

“Which is the better off— Reynard or I?” thought the thief, 
just as he had thought, “‘ Which looks the blacker—gaol or liberty?” 

By Beckfield, Gressford St. Mary, and Stackworth runs the 
Beck—a tiny trout-stream, that somehow or other manages to 
creep straight into the sea, as confidently and boldly as if it were the 
Severn or the Thames. By this weedy brooklet the convict sat down, 
in solitude and secrecy, to devour his crumb from the lap of plenty. 
The bread of theft may be as sweet as stolen waters to a hungry 
man—at least until it has been gulped down. He broke the crust 
—surely the best that was ever baked, in or out of Stackworth: he 
raised a mouthful to his lips—his teeth touched it—when, as if 
stung by an electric shock, he rose to his feet, shut his eyes, 
pressed his lips together, and threw the mouthful, and every pos- 
sibility of mouthfuls, into the Beck, to feed the trout there. Then 
he turned away, and came back into the weary, hungry, miserable 
high road. 

By-and-by he came to another white five-barred gate that opened 
into a path of turf and moss which led to a brown-leaved copse. On 
the other side of this gate, however, was a touch of life and colour— 
a scarlet coat on a grey horse ; and within the scarlet coat rode a 
man between whom and the tramp lay a contrast of contrasts. 

The rider was nothing less than a mounted Apollo, in respect both 
of youth and form. The regular features, refined and thrice refined 
in their perfect symmetry, were those of a tall and athletic young 
man of not more than three-and-twenty, who sat his splendid animal 
with the ease, if not in the attitude, of a Centaur. His eyes were 
bright blue-grey, and his hair, that waved down from under his hunts- 
man’s cap, in the unmilitary fashion of that peaceful time, was of 
bright brown. His cheeks, just touched with healthy bronze, were 
slightly shaded with as yet unshaven down. As the tramp came up, 
this equestrian Adonis was trying to unhasp the gate with the handle 
of his hunting crop. 

“Here, my good man!” he called out, in a voice which was at the 
same time clear and soft—almost too soft to agree with his broad 
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chest and shoulders, though in full accord with his features. “Here 
Just undo this confounded gate for me.—Thank you ; that'll do.— 
Hang it, I’ve got nochange. Never mind—here’s enough for a glass 
of beer,” and he threw a penny into the dust, and cantered off 
towards Gressford. 

The tramp picked up the penny, looked after the young man, 
and walked back, as well as his weary, hungry limbs would carry 
him, to Stackworth. He peeped into the baker’s shop and found it 
empty. 

When Mrs. Morse came in five minutes later, she found a penny, 
not to be accounted for in any way, lying on the counter. 

“Is this the way to leave the change about, thee great hulking 
oaf ?” she said to the baker. 

As for the tramp, he ended his first day’s march by creeping back 
to the white gate and into the wood, where he found a corner in 
which to lie down. Happily there is no rent to pay for a lodging 
in the Hétel a la belle Etoile—and, if there is no supper, there 
is no bill. 


II. 


The next morning rose as brightly as that of yesterday had risen 
gloomily. The guest of old mother Earth breakfasted, at last, upon 
the sumptuous fare of blackberries, served in a sauce of dew, and 
washed down with cold brook-water from the Beck. But he was 
stiff and cramped, and his bones ached with lying out of doors 
through a long cold October night, and he was chilled and hungry to 
the very marrow of his bones. Nevertheless, there was nothing 
to do but to tramp on. His next stage on the road to possible work 
and probable starvation was the village of Gressford St. Mary. 

The village—some called it town—of Gressford St. Mary is entered 
from the south, or Melmouth side, by Gressford Green—a broad 
open space of turf, with a smithy and a dozen labourers’ cottages for 
circumference, and a noble oak tree, four centuries old, for its centre. 
The forge was already hard at work, for it was a good two hours after 
sunrise, and the village children were already on their way to learn 
the alphabet in the schoolroom, or to forget it in the fields. Suddenly, 
however, as the tramp approached, the forge ceased working, and the 
children, no doubt willing enough to loiter, set up a buzz of expecta- 
tion. The tramp, for a moment, thought that Farmer Holmes had 
been preparing him an inhospitable reception, but he was soon un- 
deceived by*the shrill whistle of a fife and the sharp beat of a drum. 
The children ran forward: he leaned against the smithy door—at 
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any rate he might absorb a little heat without having to pay the 
forge. And thus, with dull and dazed eyes, he languidly watched 
a grand procession make its triumphant entry into Gressford St. 
Mary. 

This procession consisted of three persons. 

The leader, who whistled so shrilly through the Pan pipes and who 
tapped with such inartistic regularity on the side drum, was a bronzed 
and bearded fellow, with a chin like a blue scrubbing brush, fat, 
shabby, and wholly run to seed, with the reddest nose and the 
sallowest cheeks ever turned out by nature or art since the days of 
Bardolph. His black eyes were bleared, and were set deep under 
beetle brows. Golden earrings—unless they were of brass—orna- 
mented leathery flaps that served for ears, and projected from a 
black skull as closely cropped as the convict’s own. His clothes 
were of common fustian and corduroy, but displayed a silver watch- 
chain. The whole make-up was the reverse of attractive, but then 
the Pan pipes and the drum—they were enough to draw all the 
dilettanti in the country side, even without the rest of the /roupe. 

The second member of the procession would have puzzled a 
zoologist to decide whether it was strictly quadruped or strictly 
biped. This was a brown bear, who walked pompously on his hind 


legs and waved his sharp nose, like the top of a drum-major’s pole, in 
time to the tune. Nor was he altogether a common brown bear. 
He was an Ursine Anak, and his clotted and dusty wool was as thick 
and shaggy as that of a pair of common Bruins. He was muzzled, 
of course: but for all that he was a monster well qualified to add to 
the pastoral charm of the pipes the excitement of a no less delicious 


terror. 
But the bear-leader, the warder of this great beast, who led him 


with a frayed cord as lightly as if it had been spun by a spider, was 
the most remarkable of all the three. It was a tiny, fairy-like little 
girl, whose golden head scarce reached up to her captive’s haunches. 
Her curls waved down over her dingy white frock, speckled with scraps 
of tinsel, tumbled down over her big sapphire eyes, and tried in vain 
to hide her merry smile. She looked transcendently proud of her 
savage charge, as she half trotted, half danced along by his side, with 
only her baby hand to hold his halter, and only an osier-twig, peeled 
spirally, to bring him back to order in case he should forget his 
good manners. It was the most outlandish group in the world that 
took up its station on this homely village green—the rascally looking 
piper, the grotesque beast, and an innocent and happy child for 


their queen. 
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The piper took his stand in front of the oak, whistled a lively 
flourish, and addressed the people of Gressford. 

“ Messieurs et Mesdames,” he began, in a hoarse, showman’s voice, 
made up in equal proportions of fog and brandy. “Gentlemen and 
ladies, fai” vot jeu—I would say, ze comédie go to commence. 
She ’ere is Miss Fire-Fly: ’E-zere is Mister Oscar, who ’ave dance 
before ze King and ze ’ouse of Common and ze Lor’ Maire. Houp- 
Ja, Mister Oscar—zese gentlemen and ladies are ze nodlesse, ze nobs, 
of dis so charming dourg. Commence, then!” 

Oscar placed his right paw on his breast and made a low bow, 
and then a profound curtsey, to the noblesse of Gressford St. Mary. 
Then the Frenchman struck up the Sailors Hornpipe: the bear began 
to shuffle in time, with his nose turned up to the sky like a rope- 
dancer, and with his fore paws holding imaginary petticoats, like a 
ballet girl. The child stood gravely in front, and beat time with her 
willow wand, as if it were the défon of an operaconductor. The Jas 
seul ended with a summersault. 

Then another air began—a stately minuet de /a cour. Oscar and 
Fire-Fly took their places solemnly, and began the whole ceremony 
of the courtly measure. The huge cavalier stepped, shuffled, and 
bowed as if it were a function of the most intense and solemn im- 
portance : the little lady glided and curtseyed as if she enjoyed it, 
and with all her heart in her tripping toes. When this concluded 
with a double summersault on the part of the cavalier, the music 
changed to a gavotte, and then to a waltz, in which the bear turned 
round and round slowly, making ponderous revolutions about the oak 
tree like a planet revolving on its own axis while circling round the 
sun ; while his mistress skipped round and round as round the re- 
volving planet dances its moon. This act concluded with a loving 
embrace, in which she seemed to be swallowed up for ever, and then, 
' with a sudden bound, the child was on the bear’s back, and, to the 
time of a glow march, promenading round the ring and offering to 
every spectator in turn a tin bowl. 

Such a performance as this did not belong to the every-day life of 
Gressford St. Mary, and the halfpence, even in those hard times, 
were not few. Even Mrs. Morse, from Stackworth, gave the price of 
a roll. At last, in the course of her tour, the child arrived at the door 
of the smithy. The leather-aproned blacksmith dropped more than 
one copper into the tin pan. The convict, however, could only 
smile deprecatingly and hold out empty hands. 

She turned her blue eyes, full of wonder, upon him, as if unaccus- 
tomed to denial. They were not quick or bright as yet, though they 
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- might well become so. At present they were too large, too childlike, 
and too blue. But, young as they were, such a life had accustomed 
them to look out straight into the open world and to judge with the 
instinct of dogs and children—those kindred and sympathetic 
creatures who are unconfused by the mazes of wide experience and 
the clouds of cultured reason. The man looked so worn, so sad, so 
starved, so cold! He was literally on the point of fainting for 
want of food: his cheeks had grown yet sallower and hollower than 
before, and his old clothes hung yet more shabbily and loosely on 
his meagre limbs. She held out her hand with a timid but ready 
smile, and dropped the blacksmith’s three pennies into his own. 

He started at the touch of the coins, still warm from the atmo- 
sphere of the forge, and the tears came into his heart so as to prevent 
his speaking a word. All he could do was to shake his head and try 
to restore the halfpence to the tin pan. But— 

“ Au voleur, Oscar |!” she exclaimed, and the bear showed his yellow 
teeth and growled significantly, so that he was obliged to snatch back 
his hand. She laid her wand gently on the beast’s side and rode on, 
throwing a smile back over her shoulder, laying her finger on her lips, 
and pointing to the piper with her wand, as much as to say, “ Please 
don’t get me into a scrape, or I shall catch it. I must have my own 
way, and Oscar shall see that I do.” | Then the procession re-formed 
itself and marched away. The crowd ran after, and the tramp, still 
leaning against the smithy door, followed with his eyes. 

“ My post don’t want no shoulder grease this morning,” said the 
smith, as he went back to work. “If you can afford to hulk about 
in work time, I can’t. Yon’s the way up town, if you be going 
there.” 

The tramp looked at the three pennies tenderly, gathered himselt 
together, and moved on. 

Just round the corner and across the green he saw what of all 
things he most needed now: that he was the possessor of coin of the 
realm—the village tavern, projecting slightly from between two cot- 
tages, and flush with the footway, over which, from a rusty iron bar, 
hung the sign-board. The tavern was old, for the upper story was 
lighted with lattice-work, and projected over the entrance floor. But 
the sign must have been painted when the house was new, to judge 
from the condition of its subject, which would have defied the most 
skilful decipherer of hieroglyphics. There was a black something 
upon a black ground—a black horse, it might be, for over it, in letters 
that had once been white, was written— 


THE BLAC R E 
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And underneath, in somewhat fresher letters, the more important 
announcement :— 


I, IOYCE, 
LISENSED TO, BE DRUNK ON THE PREMISES, 


N, B, Goop AcODOMATION FOR Man & BEast. 


A long ladder leaned against the frame in which the sign swung. 

The tramp at last ventured to hold up his head, walked through 
the door, and asked a country maid-servant for some bread, cheese, 
and beer. She tossed up her chin and went into a back parlour, 
from which came, after a minute or two, a heavy, red-faced man, who 
said :— 

“So you want sum/’at to eat, do you, master? Well, I’ve no sort 
of objection, if you'll let me see what colour your money be.” 

“ And welcome. So far as concerns my appetite, it is of the exact 
colour of threepence. I want as much bread, cheese, and ale as 
will precisely match that colour.” 

“Ah! Betty, put a mug of beer out on the horse-block, and cut 
a crust off the old loaf and a bit off that new cheese. There, my 
man-~-there be your three penn’orth—and a good three penn’orth, 
too.” 

He sat down on a step of the horse-block, and forced his fainting 
appetite into action. But even the feeling that he could pay for his 
dinner could not prevent his being aware that the dull eyes of Mr. Joyce, 
who leaned in the doorway, were not regarding him either trustfully 
or kindly. Even though he could afford them, he was still eating 
the bread of bitterness and drinking the ale of affliction. Never- 
theless his stomach, after a mouthful or two, recovered its power, in 
spite of the stony hardness of the cheese, and he ate and drank until 
the yet stonier look of the red-faced man provoked him to break 
silence. 

“ That sign of yours, sir,” he said, looking up, “seems a bit the 
worse for wear.” 

* And pray what be that to you ?” he was answered. “So be you 
too, for what that comes to.” 

Clearly Gressford St. Mary was not a part of the polite world. 
After so discouraging a tu guogue by way of reply to his experiment 
in art criticism, it would be obviously rash to venture upon a criticism 
of the cheese. 

Indeed Mr. Joyce’s attention was otherwise engaged. 

Vor. XIL., N.S. 1874. 
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“Here you are at last, are you, you young limb?” he said to 
a very small boy in a carter’s smock frock who ran up out of 
breath. “A pretty long while you’ve been over a dozen yards! 
Well ?” 

“ Please—sir —Mr. Joyce—Mrs. Wickin do say—he’ve been took 
uncommon bad—with they cockles o’ hisn, and can’t come nowhere 
for nowt for nobody.” 

“Took bad, you young rip? And he to do my job here? I don’t 
wipe off is score in a hurry, he’ll see—that’s all. When’'ll he be out 
again ?” 

“‘ Please, sir, Mr. Joyce, Mrs. Wickin do say Doctor do say, says 
he, Mr. Wickin won’t be no good for nowt to nobody till over come 
Sunday, and then as you must bide till Parson’s have he’s job 
done.” 

“ Parson be . Here, Master Fletcher. Here’sa pretty kettle 
—-that there Wickin took bad and my sign to be done afore Sunday 
—and every tramper turning up his nose at’n as goes by.” 

“ Well, Mr. Joyce,” said Master Fletcher, with the grave delibera- 
tion of a judge of the Court of Owls. “Well, Mr. Joyce, I be main 
sorry to hear that o’ Wickin. But about that board, I be main agen 
doin’ un up at all, I be. When things do get black of their own 
nature like, what I say is, Let’em be. I never knowed a change 
as didn’t come without a tail to the back of ’n, and what I do say is, 
Mind sum’at don’t happen if you do go a painting up that there 
board.” 

“ That’s how you think, Master Fletcher. I go along with the 
times—that’s the thing. “Twere but last week Parson’s self rode by 
and calls out to I, ‘ Hulloa, there, Joyce, you're all behindhand here 
—they’ve gotten sum’at like a picture over our New Inn out at 
Beckfield—do make a man thirst only to look at’n.’ So says I, 
‘New Inn be blowed: we'll show what Gressford can do in the 
picture line afore you preaches your next sermon.’ And Parson nor 
no Parson can’t say as what I say I don’t stick to like a man.” 

“ There be sum’at in that too, Mr. Joyce. I be a Gressford man, 
I be, man and boy and my father afore me, and I never said, Let 
Beckfield have the go by o’ we. Why don’t you send after that there 
Beckfield man if Wickin can’t do?” 

“Why don’t I send after the Beckfield man, Master Fletcher ? 
Because the Beckfield man married my own father’s own sister, as 
you do ought to know, Master Fletcher, and did me out o’ that there 
fifty pound. And what’s more, he knows it too. Likely I’d touch 
the old thief with our Betty’s besom, that’s why, nor he shan’t touch 
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my board. And what’d they ‘say out at Beckfield if Gressford has 
to go out there to get a bit o’ colouring done ?” 

The tramp, who had now worked through his cheese, swallowed 
his last drop of beer and rose from the horse-block. 

“T am a painter by trade,” he said quietly. ‘I'll paint your sign 
by sunset for half a crown.” 

The landlord looked over the candidate for Mr. Wickin’s office 
from head to foot, and, like Farmer Holmes, glanced at his hands. 

“You be a painter, be you? And you'll do my job for two shillin’, 
will you? What be your name? Where be you from?” 

“T said half-a-crown, Mr. Joyce—not two shillings. My name is 
—1is Richards. I come from Melmouth.” 

Mr. Joyce shook his head, and then scratched it. 

“You be out 9’ work, I take it? Work flat, Melmouth way ?” 

“TI am out of work—and have been ill.” 

“Eh, Master Fletcher? What do you say?” 

““Why, Mr. Joyce, I don’t like strangers, nohow. But then go 
further and fare worse—there be sum/at in that too.” 

“ Well, my man, as you're out o’ work and this be a odd job like, 
not regular, and as I don’t know what sort o’ work yours be, and you 
can’t charge for the colouring pots and things—there be Mr. Wickin’s 
handy in the house now—why, say half a crown with threepence 
halfpenny off for your feed—there were a odd ha’p’orth o’ cheese— 
that’Jl be just two and twopence halfpenny—not bad to happen on 
by the roadside, eh, Master ?” 

“Well, sir, it’s but fair I should pay my bill. Done. I'll paint 
you a historical picture for two shillings and twopence halfpenny, 
and I'll begin this moment, if you’ll have out Mr. Wickin’s colouring 
pots and things.” 

So saying he pulled off his coat, rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and 
showed a better development of muscle than was to be expected from 
his general air of feebleness. The pots and brushes were brought 
out by Betty: he climbed the ladder, slung them to the iron bar, and 
was ready to begin. 

“Mr. Joyce!” he called out. “This is to be the Black something 
—it is at present the Black everything.” 

“‘What—can’t you read, man? The Black Prince, to be sure. 
And mind you spells’n right—don't you be like old Wickin, as wanted 
to put two C’s in ’comodation. You follow the letters, just as they 
be.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Joyce,” said Master Fletcher. ‘‘ Don’t let we 


have no new fangles down here.” 
c2 
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It was now past school-time : and the same little crowd which had 
patronised the performances of the dancing bear now gathered round 
the door of the Black Prince to watch the painting of the new sign. 
The painter worked away, without looking up or down, or pausing 
for a moment, except occasionally to draw back from his work in order 
to take a general view of it, like artists of a higher branch of the pro- 
fession. The landlord himself, his patron, also spent half his time in 
his doorway, looking on, and proud of an attraction that had already 
more than repaid his outlay in sundry pots of ale. It was ah event 
that was entirely novel to the new generation of Gressford St. Mary, 
and, to the older inhabitants, like Master Fletcher, recalled the golden 
days when the old sign was new. Once only did the painter start. 
It was when he heard the hoofs of a horse stop at the door and 
when, looking down for an instant, he caught sight of Farmer Holmes. 
But he did not relax his attention: on the contrary, he only put his 
face closer to the board. He therefore did not see the farmer point 
him out and whisper confidentially to the landlord before trotting 
away. 

Half an hour before sunset he unhooked his pots, came down from 
the ladder, put on his coat, and called out to the landlord : 

“There. What do you say to that for two and twopence half- 
penny ?” 

The landlord looked up at the sign, and said, thrusting his hands 
deep into his pockets : 

“A bargain’s a bargain, my man, and business is business—that’s 
what I say.” 

The painter’s face fell. “Don’t let *me hear you say that, Mr. 
Joyce. I never yet knew a man say ‘ Business is business,’ unless 
he was going to do something he felt was shabby—and of that, of 
course, you are incapable. A bargain is never exactly a bargain to a 
just man, nor business business to a kind one. Sir, that Black Prince 
is well worth two half-crowns.” 

“Black Prince! You call that fellow up there with them three 
feathers a Black Prince! Why, he’s as white-faced as a Weyport 
wether. Black Prince! If he weren’t a nigger, what did they call ’n 
Black for?” 

“There ben’t no saying agen that,” said old Mr. Fletcher, with a 
deep sign. ‘It be a main pretty pictur, but I shall main miss the 
old ’un. Now he were black—a right down good ’un.” 

The unlucky painter said meekly : 

“Indeed, I did not know you required a portrait of His Royal 
Highness Prince Le Boo.” 
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*‘I bargained for one thing and you've given me another, that’s all. 
A bargain’s a bargain—no work, no pay.” 

“Pray allow me to argue with you, Mr. Joyce: and Master 
Fletcher, who, I see, has an eye for pictures, shall be umpire. What 
would you say if I refused to pay your bill on the ground that, when 
I asked for cheese, Mrs. Betty brought me what was seemingly an 
exceptionally hard lump of chalk-stone ?” 

The controversy, carried on anything but privately, at once began 
to draw a yet larger crowd—possibly in the hope that the dispute 
might end in something stronger than words. As the landlord did 
not reply immediately, the painter added : 

“‘T have some impression you would call me a rogue.” 

“A rogue? And what be you buta rogue? Arogue? And so 
you be a rogue. I didn’t know when I let you mowl about my 
board as you were naught but a gaol-bird off Weyport. Master 
Richards, indeed! A precious sight of a honest man’s money you'll 
see—the chap as Farmer Holmes tried for committing forgery on the 
Earl’s self when he were but my Lord Calmont in the old Earl’s time 
—be off, or I'll send for constable ; and if thee be a cheating rogue 
I'll have thee in the stocks for one, and a tramping thief beside.” 

The word “stocks” was not altogether without effect upon one of 
the bystanders. The French piper, who had been loafing about the 
tap of the Black Prince, and there heii gin and water half 
the day, stole quietly away. 

The forger turned a little paler, if that were » possible. But he kept 
his temper, though a murmur of ill-omened sound ran-round the little 
circle. 

“T see,” he said, “that there is no striving against Fate and 
Farmer Holmes. Quite right, Mr. Joyce: never lose your wholesome 
belief in the infallibility of every British juryman, or in that gospe!— 
which I have no“doubt you will find in your copy of the Bible—that 
teaches what is to be done to a dog with a bad name. But, that 
you may learn that even a forger may be penny honest if pound di:- 
honest, here is threepence for my chalk and beer. If I had it, you 
should have the extra halfpenny besides, but to that extent I must 
beat down your bill.” 

The landlord took the three pennies, which had now passed from 
the smith to Fire-Fly, from Fire-Fly to the forger, and from the forger to 
him, without a protest. Why should he not take them? Paying a 
rogue and being paid by one are. even in grammar, widely different 
things. . 

“I minds that there forging matter well,” said Master Fletcher, in 
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his most deliberate manner. “That be the rascal, sure as eggs. I 
doubt we ought to let ’n go.” 

The blacksmith’s voice was of too deep a quality to be heard 
above the chatter. But one magic word of his was distinctly audible. 
It was “ horsepond.” 

The Earl of Wendale was clearly a popular nobleman in his domain 
of Carabas ; and the blacksmith’s word was approved. 

The circle already began to close round its intended victim to the 
vengeance of after-justice, when those who were pushed back by the 
stronger followers of the blacksmith beyond the foot-way had to 
scatter before another horseman who came up at a round trot. He 
drew up his magnificent grey hunter, and nodded graciously to the 
caps that were doffed on all sides. The forger looked up, and saw 
the same young man who had tossed him the penny for opening a 
gate the day before. 

“ Holloa, Joyce!” said the rider, in his soft voice ; “ What's all 
this? And who's that old fellow? I thought when I saw the ring I 
was in for a fight—but surely that old man isn’t up to your weight? 
Perhaps, though, it’s with Master Fletcher?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Your lordship will have your lordship’s joke, my 
lord,” said the landlord, forcing a laugh, and bowing low; while the 
tramp celebrated his escape from the horsepond by sitting down on 
one of the lower rungs of the ladder. 

“Well, Joyce ; what is it?” 

“It be just this, my lord. This here man, my lord, were to do a 
bit of a day’s job for I, and did it all as wrong as wrong, and wants 
to be paid all the same. I tells ’n, and likewise Mr. Fletcher, as that 
aren't fair nor English, nor more it be.” 

“Come, where’s the man? I'll be judge between you, and hold 
my court in my saddle, as I dare say the Calmonts have done before 
nuw. Call the plaintiff, Master Fletcher—where is he? Oh, that’s 
he—by Jove, the old fellow that unhooked the gate for me yesterday. 
I never forget a face—never. Now we will go to work in form. 
What was the job ?” 

“*Twere doing up my sign, my lord, as Wickin was ill. And so”— 

“Wait a bit, Joyce—the plaintiff first. Now then, my man, what 
have you to say?” 

“IT am a stranger,” he said. “Am I speaking to the Earl of 
Wendale ?” 

His accent was so startlingly out of keeping with his apparent rank 
that the Earl, while quieting his impatient seat of justice, looked at 
him curiously. He saw what all the rest had seen—a wretched 
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looking tramp, worn out and broken down with the privations of two 
days. On his side; the tramp eyed the Earl with a long and penetrat- 
ing look from his dull grey eyes. 

“I am Lord Wendale. Come, man, out with it—Bayard wants to 
get home, and so do I.” 

The man increased the stoop of his shoulders, and looked fixedly 
on the ground as he spoke again. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ I dare say you may think half-a-crown a very 
small matter. I don’t. I’m a painter by trade, looking out for jobs, 
and so”—— 

“‘ A house-painter? Well—anch’ io Pittore’/—and so?” 

“ And so I engaged to paint that sign for Mr. Joyce, whom you— 
whom your lordship is pleased to call the defendant, and he refuses to 
pay me on two pleas. First” 

“ Are you a lawyer as well as a pairter?” 

“ Ah, that he be, my lord !”—began the defendant again ; but the 
judge said, ‘‘ Wait a bit, Joyce—you'll have your turn. First ?” 

“First, that he engaged me to paint @ Black Prince, and that I 
painted ¢he Black Prince” —— 

“ Painter, lawyer, logician? You seem a strange fellow, as well as 
astranger. Well?” 

“ And secondly, because he holds that a man once tainted with 
felony has no right to recover payment for work done since his 
discharge.” 

“ What—a discharged convict too? By Jove, this is interesting— 
I take the deepest interest in all that concerns discharged prisoners. 
I must look into this—lucky I came this way. Mr. Joyce, it is 
un-Christian, it is unphilanthropic in the highest degree, to be hard on 
men.who on coming out of gaol show a desire to gain their living in 
an honest way. It is better to have work spoiled by a discharged 
burglar than to have it well done by an honest man.” 

Mr. Joyce and Master Fletcher stared, as well they might. But 
Lord Wendale continued. 

‘“‘T see I surprise you. I have seen other people stare also. But 
never mind—Magna est Veritas et prevalebit; Truth won’t be stared 
down, even in the House of Lords. Now, Mr. Joyce, before I hear 
your arguments on the other side, I must do two things. I must 
call your attention to the plaintiff's most logical distinction between 
the indefinite and the definite article, and ask you if the idea implied 
in the word Zhe is not contained in the idea implied in the word a. 
Also to the bearings of the legal question. Also to the other yet 
wider bearings of the question, so far as it includes the domain of 
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Christian, social, political and philanthropic ethics. The other thing 
I must do is to have a look at the work. But first for your answer. 
What have you to say about the definite and indefinite article ?” 

Master Fletcher held up both his hands. ‘ Wonderful clever— 
wonderful clever! Parson couldn’t beat that there!” 

But Mr. Joyce scratched his ear in despair. 

“I ben’t no college scholard, my lord—all I know is as this here 
chap did my sign all wrong, and as how”’—— 

“Let me see the sign.” He turned his horse’s head to the 
tavern door and looked up. 

“By Jove!” . 

There, upon Buyard, his own grey hunter, painted with life, spirit, 
and anatomical fidelity, though hastily, pranced a portrait of him- 
self, except that, instead of a scarlet coat, he wore a suit of black-blue 
steel armour, and for a hunting cap, a helmet with the vizor raised 
and surmounted with three sable ostrich plumes. It was no finished 
picture, but it showed a master’s mind and hand. Beneath the 
charger’s hoofs, on the trampled turf, lay two dinted shields—one 
covered with fleur-de-/ys, the other bearing an eagle displayed. In 
a cloudy distance, undefined forms were confused in the lurid dust 
of battle. And underneath, in bright new letters, was written, as if 
for half-mocking satire on a battle-field and on its hero, 

Goop ACCOMODATION FOR MAN AND Beast: 
ICH DIEN 
JOHN JOYCE, 
LICENSED TO BE DRUNK ON THE PREMISES. 


“By Jove!— Painter, lawyer, logician, convict — artist — 
genius!” cried out the young Earl, rising in his stirrups and examin- 
ing the sign-board critically through his eye-glass. “ Who the devil 
are you?” 

The landlord, though utterly bewildered at the unexpected turn 
things had taken, had still one trump card—the very ace of trumps. 
“May I speak now, my lord?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes, speak away, it’s your turn. Why, it’s a regular Wouver- 
mans. Look at yourself, Bayard; and the Prince !—Why, it’s a 
‘Titian, a Holbein !” 

“You want his name, my lord? I had’n from Mr. Holmes from 
beyond Stackworth, my lord, as was a Jury. "Tis Fransize the 
Forger—him ‘as forged your own lordship’s own name when your 
lordship were Lord Calmont. Fransize the Forger, that’s who 4e be !” 

“Francis the Forger? This is interesting indeed, by Jove! What 
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opportunities wasted—what genius thrown away! Terrible! Mr. 
Joyce, I am not pleased with you. Forger or no forger, this man is 
a genius—he has painted you a picture that I myself should be proud 
to hang up at Beckfield. If I know anything I know a good picture. 
What’s more, Mr. Joyce, you thought to put me on your side by try- 
ing to stir me up to a most contemptible revenge. If it was I whom 
this man sought to injure in my purse—which is trash—that is all 
the more reason why I should be too large-minded to bear petty 
malice. Genius is glorious, Mr. Joyce, but in a discharged prisoner 
it is sublime. And to think such a discovery has been made by me ! 
It is simply the most interesting thing I ever heard of since the days 
of the early painters. Art and Philanthropy—the Studio and the 
Gaol. What a marvellous combination! Now listen to me, all of 
you. I don’t expect all the tenants on the Wendale estate to recog- 
nise genius, but I do expect all of yeu to treat with the utmost 
respect every discharged prisoner who comes among you to work like 
an honest man. Now, Mr. Joyce, you were talking about a Black 
Prince. Who was he?” 

“A Black Prince, my lord? A black ’un be one as be a black 
‘un, and a white ‘un be one as be a white ’un; and nobody can say 
nothing against that there, and that I sticks to.” 

** And what have you to say, Mr. Francis?” 

“IT agree with Mr. Joyce, my lord. Black is black —white is 
white : so, at least, it is popularly supposed. But by this Black 
Prince I meant the White Prince with whom your lordship’s great 
ancestor, Sir Richard de Caumont, fought at Poictiers.” 

“Painter, lawyer, logician, convict, artist, genius, forger, herald, 
historian—you are Crichton redivivus / Mr. Joyce, you must pay 
the half-crown. By Jove, no friend of Art had ever such a chance 
before, not Lorenzo de’ Medici! Wonderful! and but for me 
genius like this would be lost to the world. A convict-painter, and 
the very man who was sentenced for forging my own name—tt is a 
romance, a coincidence. Call on me at Beckfield Park to-morrow, 
Mr. Francis. Let bygones be bygones. I have a mind to have a 
picture of him whom you rightly call my great ancestor, Sir Richard 
de Caumont, at Poictiers: and I’ll pay you well—and when I patro- 
nise, I flatter myself, you may make a new name. There’s a sovereign 
for you. Mind, Beckfield Park, to-morrow, five minutes past 
eleven.” 

A noble young Signor, indeed! Popular feeling did not veer 
round like the wind: it ebbed straight backward, like the tide. Vil- 
lagers cannot hurrah like townsfolk, but these would have cheered, 
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had.they known how, as Lord Wendale touched Bayard, and rode 
away with a sweet and comfortable burden of self-praise. As he 
had truly said, no philanthropist f/us Art-patron f/us magnanimous 
gentleman had ever enjoyed such an opportunity of spreading his 
brilliant tail before. 

The very landlord, John Joyce himself, held out his hand sulkily 
to my lord’s protégé, who bore his new honours meekly. 

“T hope, Master Fransize, as you don’t bear malice for a short 
word. Forgive and forget, say I.” 

“So little, Mr. Joyce, that I will take your two shillings and twc- 
pence halfpenny.” 

“Ah, but you'll want a bed before you go up to Beckfield? 
I’ve got a bed as ‘ll go very comfortable—in the bill.” 

“No, thank you; otherwise I should not ask you for my wages 
now. Iwant that two shillings and twopence halfpenny for my bed 
at Beckfield. The New Inn, I think you called it?” 

“ There ain’t no public at Beckfield—leastways none for a party 
with one of my lord’s own sovereigns,” he corrected himself, look- 
ing sidelong with a hungry eye. 

“So much the better. It will be the more suitable for a gaol-bird 
who is not to be trusted to the extent of threepence. I would not 
think of bringing farther disgrace on the Black Prince at Gressford. 
Beckfield will be good enough for the likes of me. And now for 
my wages, if you please.” 

He took the money, which the landlord counted out to him in 
coppers, left Mr. Joyce standing crestfallen, and continued his march 
along the high road. He had not gone far, however, when he saw 
another picture that put his battle-piece to shame. 

By the wayside, under a hedge from which rose a clump of red- 
berried hawthorn trees, lay the mighty Oscar sleeping the sleep of 
serene strength, stretched out on his side, and with his face between 
his fore paws. But he was not only a bear, he was a pillow. More 
trustingly than the heads of kings’ daughters press cushions of down, 
the golden locks of Fire-Fly mingled with the rough brown fleece that 
covered Oscar's hide. He could have swallowed such a mite at a 
single gulp, even if he were not hungry, as no doubt he was; but 
she lay there and nestled into him as snugly as if he were a pet Skye. 
One hand laid hold of Oscar’s ear; the other lay along his heaving 
flank, palm upward. The traveller—penniless tramp no longer— 
stayed his steps, and watched for many minutes this little Una and 
her formidable friend. Then, approaching cautiously and on tip-toe 
—as much afraid of Oscar, it may well be, as careful not to wake 
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Oscar’s mistress—he dropped Lord Wendale’s piece of gold gently 
into the open palm, and went off as quickly as his weary limbs 
could go. 

Having thus repaid his debt with good interest, he carried his two 
and twopence halfpenny on to the New Inn at Beckfield. 





BOOK I. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
CHAPTER I. 


Lo, at the rustle of her silk 
A Goose’s skin o’er Granite steals— 
Both proudest Port and meekest Milk 
Turn sour, and Filints are flayed like Eels. 


Tue Reverend Gerald Westwood, M.A., Rector of Hithercote 
in the county of Somerset, was blessed with a small living and a large 
family of motherless boys. 

George Westwood, the eidest, was happily a youth whom it was 
some credit to father. He carried off half the prizes at the nearest 
Grammar School, was no less honoured in the playground, obtained 
a valuable exhibition at St. Kenelm’s College, Oxford, lived steadily, 
read hard, developed his muscles no less than his brains, and 
crowned his many successes by becoming Fellow and Dean of his 
college. 

Philip Westwood, the second, developed brain at the expense of 
muscle. He was the family genius, but he died young. 

Gerald Westwood, the third, developed muscle at the expense of 
brain—so they said ; but he went out to Calcutta in the palmy days 
of the Honourable East India Company, with my lord Farleigh’s 
interest, and shook the Pagoda tree to some purpose with his strong 
arms. 

None of these three, until poor Philip died, gave their father a 
moment’s trouble or care. 

But every household has its black lamb, and in the Westwood 
family the black lamb was christened Charles. Somehow or other 
Charles is generally an amiable, but often unlucky, name. He, too, 
had both muscle and brains. He, too, went up to St. Kenelm’s. 
But the scapegrace—there was not enough harm inside the young 
fellow to deserve a worse name—had the fate of the bad penny with 
the addition of compound interest. He came back on the Rector’s 
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hands with admitted debts of twelve hundred pounds, and a terrible 
secret under-gulf of some two thousand more. The twelve hundred 
crippled the Rector of Hithercote for years; the two thousand 
dragged Charley Westwood down and down till he enlisted in a line 
regiment, deserted, went under water, and was heard of no more. 

John Westwood, the fifth and, fortunately, the youngest, remains. 

John, or Jack, Westwood developed neither muscle nor brains. 
Not exactly because nature had denied him either, but he was a 
loose-jointed, flabby-brained lad, who was always at the bottom of 
his class in school, and who enjoyed a game of cricket amazingly— 
as a looker on. He was a good boy, too, like most dunces ; and 
yet the scrapes he used to get into were numberless. Charley, as 
nearest to him in age, was his natural comrade, and he followed 
Charley’s lead with all the facile docility of his unasserting will. He 
bore half the sins of his chieftain, and was too placidly lazy to pro- 
test or rebel. Besides, Jack adored and reverenced Charley, and it 
was trouble that he hated—not passing pain, which fell lightly on his 
tough skin. When Charley went to Oxford, Jack’s active scrapes 
came to a sudden end. He grew up a broad-shouldered, broad-faced, 
good-natured, good-tempered, easy-paced youth, lounging about the 
glebe for work and bottom-fishing for recreation and exercise. He 
had a quiet, gentlemanly bearing, and rather a winning smile, and 
his one piece of resolute firmness of character showed itself in an 
obstinate flirtation with a milkmaid in the next parish. There was 
no harm in it, but the neighbours thought so. What was to be done 
with such a youngest son as he? The Church was out of the ques- 
tion ; Charley’s course of college debts had decided that matter, and 
Jack could not decline musa at eighteen. All the family interest 
had been used up for Gerald. What could be done ? 

As luck would have it, however, a schoolfellow of his grew up to 
be junior partner in the house of Corbet and French, of Bristol, 
Thames Street, and Buenos Ayres ; and he, good-naturedly, found a 
high stool and a small salary for Jack Westwood, who said good-bye 
to the dairymaid, and mounted the stool, not because he had any 
commercial tendencies, but because there stood the stool and there 
stood he. He behaved himself, and altogether made himself so 
respectably inefficient and so unobtrusively useless in the office at 
home that, for some sufficient business reason, he was sent off to the 
agent of the house at Buenos Ayres, whence, when he could spare 
the time and energy, he wrote singularly uninteresting letters home. 

All his sons being now disposed of, the Rector died. Jack came 
home again to see the last of his father, and went back to his stool. 
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There, again, was the stool, and there was he. And thus he would 
doubtless have plodded or drifted on till there was he and there was 
the grave had not an event happened that rendered him independent 
of the smallest trouble. Gerald Westwood, the nabob, died, after 
shaking the Pagoda tree to such good purpose as to leave George 
and Jack a little fortune of £6,coo apiece. Nothing was left to 
Charley. 

The Fellow of St. Kenelm’s made no change in his academic 
career. But the merchant’s clerk remained the merchant's clerk no 
more. He slipped off his high stool, and led the life that his soul 
loved—he did nothing at all. That is perhaps a slight exaggeration, 
if taken with literal exactness. He lounged about Clifton, was a hero 
of tea-parties, and became known in one or two billiard rooms as a 
pretty fair player, whenever he took the trouble to try to win. He 
dressed well, behaved like a gentleman, was rather liked by the men 
he knew, and did well enough to flirt with mildly when no more 
exciting game was at hand. When all this palled even upon him, 
he, for occupation and in order to clear himself from his ledger 
stains, obtained a commission in the County Militia. 

A little later, however, this inoffensive and easy-going young officer 
began to find his billiard losses and his tailor’s gains accumulating a 
little uncomfortably. But it is better to be born lucky than rich ; 
and Jack Westwood, simply by dint of doing nothing at all, became a 
richer man than the clever George and the energetic Gerald rolled into 
one. A Lady Pender, widow of the late Sir Samuel Pender, drysalter, 
alderman, thrice mayor and knight bachelor, took it into her head to 
give her hand, her five years of seniority, her three little girls, and her 
twelve hundred a year in the tunds to the handsome, easy-tempered, 
and gentlemanly Captain, who had the good birth and excellent 
family connections that she lacked and loved, and who seemed made 
for the ré/e of a model husband. He married her and her twelve 
hundred a year just as he had mounted Mr. Corbet’s high stool— 
there was she and there was he. 

At least half a dozen fortune-hunters left the town, who had 
pressed their claims while Captain Westwood kept his mouth shut 
and only opened it to let the prize drop in. But Lady Pender was 
old enough to know the world, and, wisely, did not care to surrender 
the reins of her twelve hundred a year. 

In a word, Jack Westwood was a lucky fellow. He no longer 
flirted, indeed, even in the mildest way ; but he still played his rubber 
of whist in the evening, and his game of billiards in the afternoon, 
and he had more than enough for his tailor’s-bills and his other simple 
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pieasures. He did not, indeed, see much of the twelve hundred a 
year ; but it paid for the housekeeping in their crescent, and his own 
two hundred served for pocket money. He resumed his bottom fish- 
ing. His spare time—for even the most skilful of loungers has an 
occasional spare hour—he spent in petting and spoiling his three 
little step-children, for he was a thoroughly good-natured man. 

If ever there was a house without a single bone from which even a 
Cuvier could erect a skeleton in any of its cupboards, it was surely 
the establishment of the Westwood family. Madame was an admi- 
rable economist—a little too admirable, said some people—and the 
Captain had a good appetite and a good digestion. He began to 
grow more careless in his dress, and had even dreamed of a slight 
pain in the joint of one of his smallest toes. 

But one foggy December day, after about seven monotonous years 
had dropped, minute by minute, into an inexhaustible reservoir of 
laborious nothingness, the Captain came home a full half hour after the 
six o’clock dinner time—the most startling event that had befallen Mrs. 
Westwood since her first wedding-day. Her little pinched face was 
cross and the dinner was cold. She generally, like a good house- 
keeper, provided her husband at meal time with what watchful expe- 
rience had taught her was just enough to satisfy his first appetite ; 
but on this occasion, for once, there was enough and to spare. He 
ate but one of the three cutlets, and even then did not scrape the 
bone. Moreover his open face wore a cloud, and he was unusually 
silent even for a man usually so sparing of his conversation as he. 
But he drank a full half bottle of sherry in the course of half an hour. 

It was a solemn meal. Three yards of white tablecloth stretched 
between the pair ; a butler in black stood by the barren side-board, 
and a boy in buttons handed the cutlets and potatoes from one to the 
other as if he were waiting on a score. A few coals smouldered in 
.the grate of polished steel; the evening was cold, but the fire was 
colder still. Mrs. Westwood wore a shawl. The Captain loved a 
shooting jacket and slippers, but she expected him always to dress 
for dinner, and his continually increasing waist—the only waste that 
increased in that house—made the daily performance a matter of 
physical discomfort as well as of mental worry. Nor did the late 
alderman’s widow, though she had been a mayor’s wife, make a 
comfortable hostess. Hostess, be it said advisedly ; for under her 
régime her husband could not forget whose money it was that paid 
for the page’s buttons and for the butler’s black clothes. She looked 
more than the five years his senior, for she was one of those people 
who, being both fair and angular, wear the worst of all. 
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The Captain ate little and talked less ; and yet he was as long 
over this solemn meal as if he had been blessed with the appetite of 
the late Alderman Pender, to borrow a hackneyed and obsolete sar- 
casm. But he drew a long sigh of relief when it was over, and when 
the three flaxen-haired Misses Pender entered in Indian file in order 
of age, white-frocked, blue-sashed, and well combed. 

He looked deprecatingly at his wife, and then shyly at the butler. 

“ Decant one of those pints of the last port, Evans,” he said. 
“Caroline, my dear, I’m sure it'll do you good to have a glass of 
wine.” 

“Not a drop for me. And I’m sure you can’t want any more 
wine.” The words were simple enough, but the tone meant more 
than the words. 

“Never mind, then, Evans.” He took the empty decanter of 
sherry and squeezed it dreamily. ‘Then he woke up again. 

“Come and sit by me, Molly,” he said to the youngest Miss 
Pender. ‘Take an orange, and I’ll show you how to peel it>” 

‘ He was as long and careful over the process as if a wager depended 
on his leaving no atom of outer or inner rind. 

Mrs. Westwood was cold, but her curiosity was beginning to boil. 

“There, John,” she said acidly, “ don't give the child any more— 
you'll make her ill—and the doctor just paid. They're as sour as can 
be, and there'll be none left for to-morrow. And I wish you'd 
remember the child isn’t Molly, but Marian.” 

The Captain made a grand effort. 

“‘ There, girls—you hear what mamma says. Take your oranges 
like good girls and eat them in the school-room. There—run away. 
I say, my dear, it’s very cold. I’m sure you'd like a glass of wine.” 

“I’m quite warm. It’s your own fault if the things were cold.” 

“ A—hem ” 

“Were you going to say anything, John?” 

“Well—no. That is, I was going to say something, only I 
couldn’t before Evans and the children, don’t you know.” 

“ They’re gone now.” 

“T wish, Caroline, my dear, you’d have some wine.” 

“‘ How often am I to say I don’t want any wine? You drank six 
glasses at dinner—I counted them, so I know.” 

“Shall I ring for some coals ?” 

“You seem to forget, John, we had in those coals before the 
winter—and where’s the good, I should like to know, if we're to get 
through them just when they’re going to rise again ?” 

“ Well, then, my dear,” he began desperately, “ you must know I 
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had a letter this morning. I met the postman as I went out to the 
bil—to walk on the downs. So I had a letter—where is it?” He 
searched all his pockets, even to those in his waistcoat, but in vain. 
‘Oh, I suppose I left it in my jacket upstairs. I should like you to 
read that letter, my dear—’twas very sad—very sad indeed. No— 
my dear—not death nor bad news, at least not exactly, don’t you 
know, but ”—— 

“ Well, John ?” 

‘I should like vou to see that letter, my dear—and so you shall, 
when we go upstairs. You’ve heard me speak of my poor brother 
Charley? Well, he’s dead and gone, poor old boy.” 

Mrs. Westwood drew a sigh of relief in her turn. According to 
her experience, family scapegraces have an unpleasant habit of never 
dying, and of always turning up again. She looked a little less acid 
as she answered, 

“Then I suppose you'll have to get a hat-band. I needn’t get 
any mourning ofcourse, as he’s but a stranger to me, and not one to 
be proud of—-you know that yourself, John—no more need the 
girls—he’s no relation of theirs, hardly a connection.” 

** But you see, my dear—I wish I’d got that letter.” 

Mrs. Westwood liked reading letters. “I should think you might 
send Evans, John, if you’re too indolent to go upstairs. I’m sure 
Evans is eating his head off, and Montague too.” 

'“That’s true, my dear.”. He rang the bell. “Evans, feel in the 
pocket of my shooting jacket, and bring me down a letter with 
a—a—a New York envelope. Charley died in New York, my 
dear.” 

“ Well, John, it’s all the better, it’s so far away. You needn’t even 
get a hat-band, if people don’t know. Wasn’t he a common soldier, 
or something dreadful ?” 

“ He did enlist, poor Charley. Ran away from home—-but he left 
the army, my dear. And so you see” 

“There hare no letter; sir,” said Evans. “ Not in the jacket nor 
yet about the room.” 

“Never mind, Evans; I suppose I dropped it somewhere— 
perhaps in the bil—on the downs. It’s no matter, my dear ; it'll do 
when it turns up just as well as now, So, you see, Charley’s dead.” 

“ And that’s all?” , 

‘“* Well, my dear, not quite all. He’s married.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Westwood hitched up her shawl, and made a wholly 
indescribable movement with her upper lip and the tip of her nose, 
of which the sharpness was eloquent. ‘Some low creature, of 
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course. There ought to be a law against those sort of men marrying 
and intruding their low connections on to respectable people. Well, 
there’s one comfort—we can’t be expected to know anything of Aer. 
You don’t mean she has been impudent enough to write to you—a 
perfect stranger ?” 

“No, my dear. Not exactly she. It was Mr.—Mr.—Mr.—what 
the devil was the ”—— 

“John! You forget yourself.” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear. What the deuce, I meant to say. 
Mr.—Smith; that’s it. He wrote to me. I have no head for 
names.” 

“ And who’s Mr. Smith ?” 

“Mr, Smith, my dear? Oh, an agent, or something, don’t you 
know. I’ve inquired; Mr. Smith of America; a most respectable 
man. Poor Charley married his niece or something—it’s all in the 
letter. Quite a good match.” 

“Ah! You mean your brother Charles Westwood died well off, 
then? Did he make awill? Let me see—if he didn’t, your brother 
at Oxford comes before you?” 

“Poor Charley!” went on the Captain. “ He wasa rolling stone, 
don’t you know, and never gathered moss like poor Gerald or George. 
He married—it’s all in that letter”—he rummaged his pockets again. 
** But you see Charley, poor fellow, hadn’t the luck of some of us, my 
dear, and so he died, and she died, and he left” 

“ What? If it was only a hundred or two it would be something. 
What did he leave? A will?” 

“Not exactly, my dear. He left a child.” 

“A child !” 

“Why not, my dear? And he left her” —— 

“T wish, John, you’d come to the point. It’s quite distressing. 
What did he leave her?” 

“Nothing, my dear. Poor little thing!” 

“ Poor little thing, indeed! People shouldn’t marry with nothing. 
And we know how the sins of the fathers ought to be visited on the 
children when they do. Well, it’s nothing to you. I suppose you'll 
write back at once to that Mr. Smith and say so.” 

“My dear! Poor Charley’s only child, you know !” 

“ And suppose it is—what then? I’m sure I’m not its aunt—you’re 
hardly even its uncle.” 

“ But, my dear—left to the charity of strangers! Just think if 
Molly—or little Gerald ”-—-— 

“John! You are forgetting yourself. arian will never be left 
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to the charity of strangers—nor Caroline, nor Julia. Zheir mother 
isn’t without a penny, nor like to be.” 

“ Of course not, my dear, thank God. Only—don’t you know— 
the fact is—you see—it’s devilish—deuced, I beg your pardon, my 
dear—deuced awkward—but—the child—is on her way from New 
York this very minute—in Bristol to-morrow, for aught I know—in 
fact, she will! There, it’s out now,” groaned the Captain to himself, 
and fell back in his chair to receive sentence. 

“Captain Westwood !” and Mrs. Westwood started from her seat 
in a paroxysm of astonishment and dismay. 

The Captain looked at the rug, pulled his whisker with one hand, 
and eyed it with one eye. 

“ But you see, my love—I know it’s the devil and all—but what 
the deuce are we to do? You see, it wouldn’t matter a hang if the 
child wasn’t on her way—but in Bristol—where we’re as well known 
as St. Mary Redcliffe—what’ll they say if I shut my door against my 
own niece—your door of course I mean, this door—my own brother’s 
only child? Just think, my dear—what’ld Clifton say?” 

Mrs. Westwood sat down again. It was something much more 
than awkward—and she herself knew that she was not loved by her 
neighbours so superfluously that she need despise their tongues. 

He took advantage of her silence, and suggested craftily, 

“ Only for a time, my dear.” 

“T should like to see that letter,” she said, after a terrible pause. 

“ T’ll look for it again in five minutes.” 

“You are sure you said married?” 

“No doubt about that, my dear.” 

“ Then if Mr. Smith’s a respectable man, why don’t he do some- 
thing for the child?” 

“ Why—why of course poor Charley ran away with his wife—don’t 
you see ?—’twouldn’t have been Charley, poor fellow, if he’d done 
things like other people. Never did, on my honour, since he was 
born.” 

“ He seems to have been fond of running away, as you call it. It 
is ashame. The child’s more to Mr. Smith, if he’s her uncle, than to 
you. A man always belongs to his wife’s family. I’ve always heard 
so, and my father was in the law.” 

“T didn’t say Mr. Smith is the uncle, my dear. He’s only her 
something by marriage-—that’s all.” 

“ You did say so.” 

“ Well, my dear, I suppose I went too far.” 

“I’m not a selfish woman, Captain Westwood. Noone can say I 
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married for money, and selfishness I can’t abide. But when people’s 
brothers run away and come to no good, they ought to stay there, 
and not have families for other people to keep that have four children 
of their own. I had three brothers, and not one of them ever 
dreamed of such a thing. But then it’s in the blood. And you 
can’t expect me to spend my money on your brothers. I didn’t 
marry all the world—and with four children of my own, and servants 
eating their heads off down stairs ”—— 

“ Of course not, Caroline.” 

** You're not her only uncle, either. I don’t see why you should 
be saddled more than another. If there’s one thing I can’t bear it’s 
selfishness and strange children.” 

“Of course, my dear. But now poor Gerald’s dead, and Philip, 
and poor Charley, there’s none but me. There’s George at Oxford 
—but he lives in rooms, you know, and couldn’t be expected to take 
a house on purpose; and then what would they say in college? 
However, I dare say he’ll help one way and another—and I’ve got 
my own two hundred a year, my dear—it shan’t make any difference 
to you. We can afford house room, my dear—just for a time.” 

“ And turn it all out of windows. Other people’s children always 
do. How old is she?” 

“ How old? Oh, nothing to speak -of—the letter says three.” 

** No age more troublesome. And how does a child of three come 
from New York, pray ?” 

“* Somebody’s with her, of course.” 

“ And that somebody will expect to be paid, I suppose? Really, 
John, the selfishness of some people ”—— 

“Oh, Mr. Smith says that’s settled. She’s to be left at the White 
Lion till called for. I must call to-morrow, I suppose—the ship’s 
arrived at Liverpool—I looked to see. Or would you like to go, my 
dear? It might look better.” 

“Certainly not, John. What’s the child’s name ?” 

“Oh, that’s in the letter— Olympia.” 

“ Gracious ! What a heathen name !” 


(To be continued.) 





FISHING IN A FRENCH MOAT. 


CCIDENT rather than design caused me to be im. 

mured within one of the fortress towns of Northern 

’ France for a space of several days. The place itself 

was dull and stagnant, notwithstanding that the annual 

fair Lent some transitory animation to the Grande Place and quickened 
for a moment the lethargic pulsation of the adjacent streets. 

That I should have found the half day expended upon several 
similar places amply sufficient for the inspection of this particular 
town is undebatable, had it not happened that amongst the inhabi- 
tants were friends to whom courtesy not less than inclination de- 
manded that I should devote myself for a period sufficiently long to 
hide any indication of ennui, which might have been repaid to my 
disadvantage at a future time. What with dinners, conversation, the 
theatre, the fair, and a very good collection of pictures in the Hétel 
de Ville, the after portion of the day could be disposed of without 
difficulty if not to great profit, but the mornings, which to an indus- 
trious soul appear at home so short and compressed by sheer weight 
of occupation, possess a tendency to expand in the rarer atmosphere 
of idleness; and certain it was that I viewed the recurrence of the 
long unbroken vista of time, from dawn to four hours past noon, with 
a feeling positively approaching alarm. 

I speak of a vista, but nothing could be more purely imaginative : 
there was nothing like a vista obtainable in the good town of X 

The companion of my first ramble was careful to inform me that it 
was due to no mere freak of architect or builder that the narrow 
streets curved and twisted like an entangled coil of rope, but to that 
prescience of the possibility, nay, the probability, of war which seems 
to have broken like a nightmare the rest of Gaul and to have lined 
and wrinkled her fairest features. 

On the second morning after my arrival, whilst passing over one of 
the numerous drawbridges spanning the sluggish moat, I observed 
movements of the weeds and floatage which to an eye quickened by 
piscatorial experience indicated the presence of heavy fish in the 
waters beneath. 

I inquired concerning the fishing eagerly, the morning’s desola- 
tion coming full upon me. 

“There are plenty of roach, perch, and pike,” said my com- 
panion. 
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“ And is there any getting leave to fish ?” 

“I can manage that.” 

“Goodness ! and I not to have known of this before.” 

‘We will see if M. L. is in his garden.” 

We turned off through a wicket which obligingly stood ajar, passed 
under the shadows of some masonry, took several sharp turns, and 
descended a long flight of stone steps. 

A sentry was pacing the top of an adjacent earthwork, exhibiting 
all that looseness of “set up” which strikes the Englishman at 
once. He was a small man, and his uniform did not fit him. His 
waist-belt was halfway over his hips, and he carried his musket with 
sword-bayonet fixed without reference to balance, the point of the 
bayonet being somewhat lower than the stock of the rifle. 

At the foot of the stairs was a rough wooden gate. We opened it, 
and passed into the garden beyond. The garden consisted of a 
triangular piece of ground something more than an acre in extent, 
hemmed in by bastions, and with a picturesque tower at one extremity. 
A rustic arbour was built upon slightly rising ground in the centre, 
and within this sat M. L. smoking a cigar, and placidly contemplating 
his crops now advancing to maturity. 

Learning that I was interested in gardens, he was at some pains to 
point out the most noticeable features of his own. I was more struck 
by the abundance and fine quality of his tomatoes than by anything 
else I observed. He cultivated them on rough espaliers, surrounding 
the outer circle of the garden and continued along the edges of some 
of the minor pathways. A gardener was digging potatoes, and as, in 
lifting one of the setts, he turned up some fine specimens of the lob- 
worm, we easily passed to the topic uppermost in my mind, and ere 
our circuit of the garden was completed, punt, man, lobworms, and 
moat were all placed at my disposal, and nothing but want of skill or 
an east wind could come between me and the morrow’s captures. 

I did not feel quite so sanguine as, between eight and nine o’clock 
the next morning—weather chilly and a damp fog hanging about—I 
crossed the little bridge leading to Bastion No. 84, wondering whether 
there were really a Bastion No. 1 and No. 2, and so on all the way 
up, and if so, whether there were an 85, and where the numbers 
stopped. 

It was not necessary that I should call upon No. 84 to surrender, 
as the keys had already been delivered to me over night. Did ever 
fortress pass so quietly into the hands of the foreigner? A few 
gamins were loitering in the neighbourhood, and of course several 
red-trousered soldiers, who stared a little as I executed my “open 
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sesame” performance and disappeared within the sacred precincts, 
the heavy door closing behind me with a dull thud. 

I use the word “ disappeared” advisedly, for I was literally gone— 
fallen into darkness worse than that of Erebus—and only emerging 
after a painful groping towards daylight, which I succeeded in finding 
at the further extremity of an underground passage of some thirty 
yards in length, and seeming 300 at least. 

The man in a blouse, who stood in a rather dejected attitude on 
the wall, brightened up as he caught sight of me, and after a greeting 
in French which I did my best to acknowledge, considering the dis- 
tance, he proceeded to wave his hand and to shout “All right, 
sare!” a welcome which, as I subsequently discovered, literally 
exhausted his knowledge of the English language. 

We reached the punt by means of a ladder, and I was glad to 
observe that it contained a landing net of huge proportions, as its 
presence indicated the possibility of heavy fish, though when I 
reflected upon the delicate nature of the tackle I was able to com- 
mand, my monitor's assurance, given as we pushed off from the ladder, 
that there were des potssons trés-grands, evoked something of misgiving 
in my mind. 

The atmosphere was certainly not exhilarating in tone. The 
sensation was as though we were navigating a vast well, or rather a 
perfect congeries of wells, for we passed from one to another with as 
much rapidity as the nature of our craft and the manner of locomotion 
would permit. 

Of course the wind was east, or to be accurate E.N.E.; rather 
worse perhaps, and occasionally as we turned the corners we met 
little gusts which blew the water into cold hard ripples, and shivered 
them against the colder, harder masonry. 

There were incessant sounds of trumpets and drums, showing that 
the garrison was stirring ; but as yet no soldiers could be seen, though 
the big trees which at intervals capped the earthworks loomed through 
the fog like giant sentinels. 

The exertions of some twenty minutes brought us to the desired 
spot, a deep hole, well under the shelter of a projecting angle of the 
wall, where the water lay calm and motionless, and big rushes drooped 
forward as though asleep. 

The punt having been secured, I plumbed the depth and found 
we had about nine feet of water with a bottdm of black mud. It 
was my intention to get anything I could, though ostensibly I pro- 
posed trying the perch ; and the whole surroundings of the scene were 
so novel that I should have been scarcely surprised had I landed a 
man in armour. 
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“Now by my angling soul,” reasoned I with myself, as I selected 
my stoutest line, “where next will this propensity lead me? I 
verily believe Dr. Johnson’s dictum to be literally true as applied to 
myself this time. ‘True, I have fished funny waters before—oftentimes 
with a strong suspicion of no fish—but I could always fall back on 
the exercise, the prospect, the contemplation, the fresh air, when at a 
loss for an argument to excuse the idleness. Now, here I am cramped 
up in a terribly uncomfortable boat, a blank wall for my horizon, 
villanously stagnant air to breathe, with a probable failure to justify my 
pretensions as angler by permitting myself to be out-generalled by these 
military fishes, and a possibility of becoming an object of suppressed 
ridicule to the Frenchman opposite, with whom, owing to my school- 
learned French and his atrocious fafois, I am utterly unable to carry 
on a connected conversation, and to whose parlous mind I must, 
therefore, prima facie present a ridiculous appearance. 

“ However, here goes !” 

The recklessness of tone apparently needed no translation, for the 
Frenchman looked up, sighed deeply, and at once withdrew his 
glance. The rubicund lobworm with which I had threaded the 
hook clove the watery plain with the gentlest of plashes, yet not so 
noiselessly but that it attracted the attention of a predatory perch, 
which rose for an instant to the surface and then dashed in 
pursuit. 

It is needless to say what followed. Given a fresh lobworm on a 
tough hook, and a hungry perch, and the sequel is assured. My first 
fish weighed about a pound, and was safely aboard within two 
minutes. One or two of smaller size followed, and then came the 
inevitable lull. 

We changed quarters repeatedly, with varying luck, taking fish now 
and again ; sometimes an eel, and, on one occasion, the inordinate 
craving of a deluded gudgeon, brought a trifling addition to the 
basket, until at last they went fairly off the feed and I could lure 
them no more. 

It was now twelve o’clock. How quickly had the hours flown on 
this particular morning! I had actually omitted to count the strokes 
of the church bell as it gave its hourly invitation to prayers. I was 
quite unable to say how often bugle had appealed to bugle or drum 
to drum. Yet, as I had taken nothing for the last hour, the sport 
was becoming decidedly slow, and I was by no means sorry that an 
engagement for two o'clock left me no alternative but to suspend 
operations at one, else I felt assured that the infatuation of my nature 
would have kept me there, fish or no fish, until nightfall ; and in that 
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case I had scarcely answered for the continued patience of my 
attendant, whose native politeness could but just conceal a disposition 
to vote the whole thing a bore. 

I was the less surprised at this when he informed me that his occu- 
pation was to nef other portions of the water, and much he wished the 
governor were not so careful about this particular ditch, as the pike 
lay there in shoals. 

At this reminder of the riches of the waters I cast a somewhat 
sanguinary eye at the unfortunate gudgeon, and inwardly congratu- 
lated myself that I had not returned him disdainfully to his family. 

But the want of tackle seemed an insurmountable difficulty—my 
few lines were of fine gut, and the largest hooks I possessed were 
but medium perch size. Live bait fishing was out of the question; 
my gudgeon was dead, and, if otherwise, I had no float large enough 
to hold him suspended. I had recourse to spinning. I took three 
of the perch hooks and lashed them securely back to back. With 
some difficulty, having no bait needle, I threaded the gudgeon, 
bringing the three hooks firmly against his tail and fastening them to 
a treble-twisted gut line. I had previously forced several pellets of 
lead down the unconscious victim’s throat to give him the neces- 
Sary gravity, and I now hitched his tail round to cause the 
required rotary motion whilst passing through the water. My rod 
was short and thick, of a wood not unlike hickory, with no rings or 
fastenings for running tackle. We loosed the boat from her moor- 
ings ; I seated myself with my face towards the stern and made my 
first throw—trather a clumsy one I am afraid. 

My friend in charge, with an “ All right, sare,” swung back the 
pieces of wood which did duty as sculls, and propelled the craft 
gently through the water. Hitherto I had been only anxious to rig 
up a line somehow, but now that I was really at work I could not 
help mentally inquiring what would happen if a fish were really 
hooked. So serious were my misgivings as to the result, that I 
seemed involuntarily to derive consolation from the reflection that if 
the jack behaved as a decent jack should, he would certainly reject 
the bait the moment he felt the check my fixed line would inevitably 
give. 

I was proceeding to speculate upon the probability of real ex- 
perience upon this point, when the line suddenly seemed to leap 
backward, cutting the water with a sharp whish—st, and the rod was 
almost pulled from my hand. 

“Voild! Monsieur!” cried the Frenchman in an ecstasy. 

“ Back water hard !” shouted I, entirely oblivious for the moment 
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of the difference in our vocabularies, though under any circumstances 
I should have been puzzled to find the counterpart in French. 

My companion, however, was quick-witted enough to do the right 
thing, and, whatever the probabilities had been, the fact was patent 
that, rightly or wrongly, the fish had been hooked, and was at con- 
siderable pains to demonstrate that there could be no manner of 
doubt on this head. 

He fought bravely—passionately. Down—down he went until he 
forced half the rod under water ; he described a series of eccentric 
circles, bringing a tremendous strain upon my plaited line ; he rushed 
from right to left and back again, causing the punt to rock violently 
with his efforts, driving the Frenchman into the ejaculatory stage of 
excitement, I holding on to the rod for very life, as it were, with 
the perspiration rolling down my cheeks, and liable at any moment 
to be overbalanced into nine feet of water, yet every energy directed 
to keep my gentleman from a blind rush under the punt, which must 
have set him free immediately. 

Once or twice when the captive became quieter I attempted to 
coax him to the surface, but in vain. I even went so far as to try to 
force him there, but I had as easily brought a whale to the surface. 
How I wished this had happened on an English lake or river, with a 
nice shelving bank or a shallow creek into which we might have 
literally towed the monster ; but instead, there were horrid walls rising 
perpendicularly from the deepest water, and offering absolutely no 
point of vantage anywhere. 

What was to be done? It seemed as though I had already held 
him for an hour—as a matter of fact the time was some ten minutes. 
He evidently had no intention of giving in, and so far the line had 
most unexpectedly held out. 

There was so much commotion now that a considerable crowd of 
soldiery was attracted to the scene. Ina few minutes half the garrison 
appeared to be on the walls, all talking and shouting, and every man 
of them gesticulating violently. 

Rumination during a moment’s lull had evidently decided the crea- 
ture upon a change of tactics. He rushed fiercely to the end of his 
tether, and struggled persistently forward. He would not be turned from 
his purpose ; there was a perceptible motion of the boat in the same 
direction. In front was a bridge already filling with spectators. Good 
gracious ! here was a pretty predicament for an English angler, to be 
towed whether he would or not under a bridge by a French fish ! 

In vain I called upon the astounded Frenchman to pull ; he took 
no heed—his sculls were shipped, he was altogether off his head now. 
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I almost execrated the line’s stubborn endurance, and another 
attempt to bring my captive under control having signally failed, I 
had thoughts of cutting the obstinate gut, when as if to repay my 
ingratitude, the line suddenly snapped under water, and the fish was 
gone ! 

My disappointment was now as keen as my anxiety had been 
intense. It was my firm conviction—still maintained—that I had 
been very near capturing the champion fish of those parts. I had 
heard of sturgeons royal taken in our own muddy Thames, and as I 
held the monster fast, notions of a pike royal, engendered possibly 
by the then condition of the French atmosphere, intruded upon my 
mind. 

I made no effort to conceal my mortification, and to do my guide 
justice, he seemed overcome with regrets, though, perhaps with a view 
to dissipate my gathering melancholy, he immediately adopted a more 
cheerful tone, and much I grieve that the finer periods of his sym- 
pathy were entirely lost upon my alien soul. He, however, made me 
comprehend that there was a good time coming, or its French equi- 
valent, and facetiously he hinted that the basket would yet be 
filled. 

“But I have no time left. I have finished,” said I, glancing at 
my watch, and hurrying my tackle into its case. 

“‘ N’importe, Monsieur.” 

He took the sculls in hand, and we went on our way. It did not 
appear to me that we were returning. I did not recollect this and 
that prominent feature of the endless walls. There was a low 
archway on our left protected by a gate. He pulled towards it and 
thrust back the rusty bars. We lay close in the boat as he propelled 
it by his hands through the long narrow archway. On the other 
side the water widened somewhat, and as I sat up in the boat I per- 
ceived we were in an oblong ditch, with no outlet at the further 
extremity, and hemmed in by lofty brickwork, on the top of which I 
could distinguish, against the grey sky, tufts of rank grass and nettles. 
I looked at the guide in astonishment, and requested information as 
to our whereabouts. 

He replied in a mysterious manner, and with a motion of laughter, 
mellowing into a decided chuckle. » By dint of great exertion on his 
part—for myself, I was intensely passive—we had reached a box, 
floating buoylike on the thick water. The Frenchman brought the 
boat up alongside, and stood erect grinning. 

Something evidently pleased him immensely. I earnestly wished 
I could participate in his merriment, but could discover nothing 
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calculated to produce it in the smallest degree. Having opened the 
box, he carefully explored its interior with the landing-net. There 
was a violent lashing of the water by a big tail, whose owner evinced 
a determined and not unnatural objection to the proceedings, but to 
no purpose, as a few minutes sufficed to transfer from the box to the 
floor of the punt a handsome jack of some ten pounds. 

M. L. had bidden the boatman place the fish at call, in case 
M. Il’Etranger failed to fill his basket. This was the explanation, and 
I confess I was much affected at the exhibition of French politeness, 
though as I carried my fish home I was painfully aware of a decided 
imposition on my part. The French small boys regarded with con- 
siderable awe both the fish and its quasi captor, and it was certain 
that the material and substantial evidence of my prowess had already 
established the angling reputation of M. |’Etranger. 

My consolation lay in the reflection that many a man’s reputation 
had been built upon the achievements of another, and after all I had 
been very near capturing a giant. 





TRITE SONGS TURNED ANEW 
BY A NOVELIST. 


No. IL.—THE SPARROW. 


<j) PARROW, my own maiden’s pet, 
Whom for playmate she loves best, 
Whom she fondles in her breast ; 
© At whose soft pretence to nip, 
She surrenders finger-tip, 
Nibbles of huge wrath to whet : 


When my bright love is possessed 
With the humour to provoke 
Any little darling joke, 

Any small diverting vein 
For the solace of love-pain ; 
Or when heavy passions rest. 


Oh that I could play with thee, 
Like herself, and so could find, 
For sad harassings of mind, 

Something gay to set them free ! 


This would charm me, as they tell 
That the nimble demoiselle, 
Charmed by golden fruit, betrayed 
All her vows to die a maid. 


CATULL. Carm. II. 





LIFE IN LONDON. 





XI.—IMPECUNIOUS. 


OVERTY,” says the proverb, ‘‘ makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows.” Proverbs are not wont to 
be long-winded, or the wise and pithy saying might 
have extended itself over a larger space than belongs 

to a merely sleeping experience. The impecunious man finds strange 
society everywhere. To one who is habitually hard-up the strange- 
nesses of poverty will cease to be strange. “ The hand of less employ- 
ment hath the daintier sense.” The amateur in impecuniosity finds 
himself in places which to him are full of wonders, and among people 
who are in themselves curiosities. And if this is true in the main, it 
is especially true of impecunious life in London. For this great city 
is in some sort the Adullam’s Cave of Europe, and hither, in high hope 
that they may find a leader who shall spoil for them the tyranny of 
fate, come many in distress, many in debt, many who are bitter of 
soul. It is probable that impecuniosity is a more popular malady in 
London than elsewhere, for the very reason that the hopes of so many 
point them this way. The hopes of the many are not ordained to be 
gratified, and so no hour goes by but somewhere within the limits of 
this city some high-blown fancy breaks and vanishes, as the last 
shilling is reluctantly pushed across the counter, or as the Impecune 
paces the quiet streets at night and wonders pitifully about to-morrow. 

Like most other ills to which humanity is heir, the especial indis- 
position now under notice varies in its hold upon a patient with 
respect both to duration and to intensity. ‘To some it comes but as 
an occasional twinge of the gout ; a reminder of past extravagance in 
diet. To others as a severe fever, which shakes the system terribly, 
and makes the patient very careful ever afterwards. To others as a 
rheumatism, which clings, cripples, and disfigures, and sends the 
sufferer on crutches for life. 

It is impossible to think of impecunious life in London without 
some mental reference to its literary aspect, some remembrance of the 
stories of the days when Johnson and Savage took their slipshod way 
and discussed affairs of State with twopence halfpenny in the joint 
exchequer ; of days when Boyse went about Fleet Street and the 
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Strand shabby and hungry; and when poor Goldsmith was well 
enough off to make it worth a creditor's while to put in the bailiffs. 
There are to be found in the humorous works of those days the 
clearest possible traces of the close connection between literature, 
art, and want of pence. How well the lighter dramatists knew the 
bailiffs, and how well they drew them! What a keen and practical 
knowledge they had of the devices of money-lenders ! What pictures 
they have left us of the Marshalsea, saddest abode of the impecunious 
in its day! These were the experiences whereon Sir Walter probably 
formed the opinion—so often quoted—that “ literature is a good staff, 
but a poor crutch.” It is singular to think how much we owe to the 
poverty of those old purveyors of wit and wisdom, and it would be 
difficult to estimate the loss to literature which would have befallen 
had all the writers of the period just indicated been wealthy men. 
Fielding certainly left us good, faithful, broad, and lively pictures of 
the low life of his time, living in tolerable ease for the most part 
meanwhile. But he had especial facilities which could not belong to 
his compeers, and from his magisterial place in Bow Street he looked 
on life in many aspects which, but for his seat there, would have 
been alien and unknown to him. Charles Lamb mentions a pro- 
position as having been offered for discussion to the students of St. 
Omer. If a pig were whipped to death, and if thereby it acquired a 
more delicate flavour, would the added pleasure to the palate compen- 
sate for the otherwise unnecessary pain of the animal’s death? The 
same sort of question is opened here. Does the enjoyment a modern 
audience feels in Honeywood’s embarrassment with the bailiffs atone 
for the suffering which Honeywood’s creator experienced in his own 
case? We may dismiss that question with what verdict we please, 
since we had no hand in inflicting the suffering. But the remembrance 
of these old days of penniless genius recalls the fact that even impe- 
cuniosity has its pleasures. Think of the jolly souls who were 


With peals of genial clamour sent 
From many a tavern door, 


in those old days when some member of that famous body by chance 
earned or by luck borrowed a guinea, and called his friends about him 
and rejoiced, and went in for a big symposium. It is amongst the 
milder regrets of life that the remembrancers of these old people and 
these old scenes are so fast disappearing in London, and that they 
give signs of going faster still. It would be worth much in a fanciful 
hour if one could sit in the old room with the old furniture and the 
old pictures, and drink one cup and smoke one pipe in picus musings 
on the memory of those departed impecunious great, until the jovial 
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faces beamed around once more, and once again to ripened Fancy’s 
ear the voice of wassail sounded, and Wit’s quick thrust and parry 
rattled as of yore. That these men should have known poverty was 
a blessing to the world. For it made them more and more human, 
and their written experience has helped, more than many sermons, to 
humanise mankind. 

The very slight change which has taken place in the business- 
habits of the money-lending tribes may in some measure be accounted 
for by the fact that most of them are Orientals—proverbially slow to 
change, and marvellously tenacious of old custom. It follows that 
the manner of business on which our elder novelists and the comedy 
writers of the Johnsonian era threw so much light, remains in 1874 
fairly well illuminated. The Money Lender is in himself an uncon- 
scious illustration of the disputed principle of spontaneous gene- 
ration. He is created by the vices and follies of the impecunious as 
mites are created in the decay of cheese, or as the thousand and one 
animalcules declare themselves when a bottle of distilled water 
corrupts and festers. He is possibly greater than any man alive in 
his clear conception of the meaning of one Shakespearian passage. 
He can keep the word of promise to the ear and break it to the 
hope more completely than any other creature. If you will take 
the trouble to read the advertisements which appear in some of the 
metropolitan daily newspapers, you will be surprised to learn in how 
easy a fashion these gentlemen with Israelitish names are ready to 
part with their money. The announcements read like the proclama- 
tions of a modern Aladdin, who, having the Slaves of the Lamp and 
Ring perpetually at his call, is disposed to befriend the friendless of 
the world, and to open his exhaustless coffers to the hands of needy 
millions. A combination of the Man of Ross and Croesus, the 
modern advertising usurer asks no security, makes no inquiries, 
charges no fees, lets out money on the easiest terms imaginable, in 
sums varying from five pounds to a thousand : yearns, in fact, to open 
the banking resources of a Rothschild to all and sundry who may 
stand in need of aid. Note the confiding nature of the Hebraistic 
gentleman who will lend money “ with or without security,” and who 
will forward “forms with full particulars, gra¢is.” But leaving these 
gentlemen for a time, let us look for a little while into the transac- 
tions of a higher class, who fly at higher game. The people quoted 
deal chiefly with the middle trading classes and the better sort of 
working men who find themselves in temporary trouble. The class 
to which attention is now invited has more money, more influence, 
and more interest. The dealings in which its members venture 
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concern a higher class of people and extend over longer 
periods. 

The newspaper records of these days will give a far more curious, 
interesting, and precise study of manners and morals than the 
writings of past men of genius afford to the readers of the present. 
In the dry, matter-of-fact, and wordy details with which the reporting 
columns of the daily press are filled lie the materials for a thou- 
sand works of the highest art. The interest is perhaps rarely deeper 
than when, as is not unfrequently the case, those columns contain the 
initial chapter of the wreck of a house which has its place in history. 
Fresh from college, and commanding an income which to average 
people represents a quite unattainable bliss, the young scion of 
nobility comes up to London. The youth of the rich and noble is 
specially beset with trouble. A man’s experience, howsoever ably 
told, is of but little worth to any but himself. You may stuff a lad with 
wisest aphorisms, and he may remember them all in due season and 
discard them for folly. The thousand and one friends of prosperity 
get hold of the unsuspecting youth and suck him dry. Newmarket 
and Haymarket play the same game, and the run is usually short and 
swift. Once the annual income got through and forestalled through 
the years of minority, the youthful scion goes the way of half his 
predecessors. He falls into the hands of the wealthiest and the 
least scrupulous of all the friends of the impecunious. The gentle- 
men who assist nobility’s youthful scions do not advertise. There 
are grades in all professions. The vendor of a patent medicine 
makes public his claim to public support, and occasionally, perhaps, 
a little overstates it. The physician, whose remedy may be as 
stupidly inefficacious as the pill or draught of any public quack, does 
not advertise his no-claim to public credence. It is a somewhat sin- 
gular fact that his reticence in this matter establishes a confidence 
which utterance would destroy. So the vulgar go in for advertised 
remedies and advertised loans, whilst the select, with a finer sense of 
propriety, are privately beguiled. If it were not for the law courts 
and their published records it would be a difficult matter to find out 
the way in which the impecunious young gentleman discovers the 
usurer, so carefully does that obliging person shroud himself from the 
public gaze, and so complicated as a rule are the channels through 
which he dispenses his benevolence. A haphazard reference to 
almost any of the cases of this kind to which public attention has of 
late years been drawn will show that the modern Rake’s Progress is 
generally danced through to an accompaniment played by a gentle- 
man who has at some bygone time danced through it on his own 
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account, and who therefore is tolerably well acquainted with the tune. 
This gentleman, having led up to the final pirouette of the first figure, 
finds it his duty and his interest to keep the game alive. In him the 
impecunious confides. Gifts to the fair Cora, heavy and unexpected 
losses on Seringapatam—the dark quadruped which should have won 
the Derby, but did not—those little dinners at the Star and Garter ; 
pyramids at a sovereign a ball with Major Spanker, and the hundred 
and odd other little pleasurable eccentricities of his year in London, 
have stranded him. What is to be done? The gentleman who has 
so bravely fiddled for the past season to his friend’s lightsome cara- 
coles does not mind admitting that he has been down upon his luck 
himself. A fellow helped him at the time and it is possible that the 
same man may be going still. He charges. Let that be distinctly 
understood. But he is patient—as Job. The modern contention 
is that Job was an Arab—if he were anybody at all—but the Captain 
rather believes he was a Hebrew, and the ancestor of the gentleman 
whom he has in his mind’s eye at this particular moment. There is 
quite a family likeness between this gentleman’s patience and that of 
the venerable and popularly-qvoted patriarch. So long as he knows 
that the thing is sure he does not much care how long he waits. 
So he knows that at last the money 
+» Will pass thro’ his banker’s gate, 
His patience will not be exhausted, 
And he is content to wait. 


So, possibly, parodies the worthy gentleman, impromptu. And the 
calf is led to the slaughter. “A gentleman who has extensive trans- 
actions on the Stock Exchange” is occasionally the first of the 
media. A gentleman who would be most happy to oblige but that 
his money happens at this moment to be tied up. He has embarked 
in speculation, and all available funds are for the moment swamped. 
He is politely regretful. Money is tight at present; very tight. 
Would it do in six weeks’ time? No? He is really very sorry. 
And yet he may possibly manage it by proxy. Give him a day or 
two and he will do his best. So the calf and the leader retire. The 
leader is sorry that the fellow himself could not manage it. Always 
found him very obliging in his own case. Meantime the impecunious 
one waits and grows more and more anxious. This is a recognised 
part of the game played by the confederacy into the hands whereof 
his experienced friend has led him. Creditors grow urgent for their 
bills, and threaten an appeal to the home office. So the play is 
played out, until the youthful scion is in a fitting frame of mind to 
give even a larger interest than that which in his first distress he 
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extravagantly contemplated. The first wait is merely preparatory, 
and the plan already indicated is carried out at greater or less length, 
as may appear expedient to those in whose hands it lies. It is just 
possible that the young man himself, if he be played with for too long a 
space, may be seized with a dangerous fit of impatience, or a yet more 
dangerous fit of repentance, and go home to his father, as thousands 
of prodigals have done before. This is the last consummation 
the gentlemen in whose hands. the destinies of the poor young 
roué for the moment appear to hang would desire to see 
brought about. But they are old and experienced anglers, and 
know the weight of their fish and the strength of their tackle pretty 
accurately. There is nothing in the world which makes. the average 
man so earnestly desire possession of a thing as a clear reminder of 
the fact of his present non-possession of it. There are a thousand 
things in the present artificial condition of society without any of 
which a man may live wisely, well, and happily. But if the man be 
once shown that he has them not, he at once begins to wish for 
them. He may even sacrifice essentials for these non-essentials, and 
often does. And the influence of this feeling gains tenfold strength 
in such a case as that of your spendthrift young swell, who is impelled 
to sacrifice the essentials of the future for something which is only 
half essential in the present. He is urged to the step he contem- 
plates by many motives. If he can borrow money he shifts his 
existent responsibility from the shoulders of 1874 to the less cum- 
bered back of 1875. This the discerning reader will have observed 
is—even in his own case—quite a strong temptation. Then he will 
save himself from the shame of exposure ; and he can persuade him- 
self—-sometimes, let it be hoped, he can: do this truthfully—that, 
after all, one of his desires is to save his friends from trouble, and to 
visit the consequence of his follies on his own head only, sparing the 
good grey heads at home, and the loves of the little sisters who 
believe in him. A threefold cord is not quickly broken. Brought 
to the proper frame of mind by all these varying influences, the 
young gentleman at last finds himself introduced to the agent of the 
man who is really prepared to lend the money. His high expecta- 
tions may be at once accepted as security, but the rate of interest is 
out of all proportion exorbitant. Sometimes the lad is the merest 
gull, and signs without reading terms. In other cases he faintly 
attempts to stipulate, and is shut up by the seeming independence of 
the statement that the Man of Money has made his only offer. It 
would be an unpardonable presumption to express particular know- 
ledge of many particular cases in this line of Impecunious London 
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Life. The men who have dealings with the poverty-stricken youth 
of good family and great expectations are close and cautious, and 
are not used to divulge their secrets, or to make confidants of writers 
for the public press. But the little drama has been played too often 
to have remained strictly private, and the general lines of its plot, 
and even scraps of its dialogue, are known to many. It is not long 
since public attention was arrested by a gigantic scandal. The case 
was one in which a wealthy and noble minor had pledged himself to pay 
interest at the rate of sixty per cent. on a large loan, negotiated at a time 
when he was urgently dunned for the payment of all manner of debts, 
some of which were not altogether of a reputable character. This young 
gentleman had pluck enough to endure the scandal consequent on a 
publicly conducted inquiry, and the Court exonerated him from the 
claims of the blood-sucker into whose hands he had fallen. The 
fraud was one of the most palpable in the world. The borrower had 
put his signature to a document which gave its holder. most uncon- 
scionable powers, and which even doubled in actual effect that 
dreadful sixty per cent. Of course he laid himself open to a charge 
of breach of honour, but this charge he was willing to bear for the 
sake of the advantage sought and gained. A high-minded or a sen- 
sitive man would have endured the swindle, and would have reaped 
the whirlwind harvest in silence, accepting it as the just result of the 
wind-seed so carelessly and lavishly scattered years before. ‘That 
consideration is the chief anchor of the extortioner’s hope. In the 
greater number of these cases the actual lender is not seen at all. 
He may be a highly respectable person, or he may be precisely the 
reverse. But the business is for the most part transacted through an 
agent, who is sometimes a shady solicitor, sometimes a not too 
reputable loan agent, and always a man hard and keen as a razor. 
In such cases as get before the public, the fact of the very pretty 
pickings made by these intermediary gentlepeople is often lost sight 
of. ‘The amount registered as being actually borrowed is most 
painfully sweated in its transmission through the hands of Mammon 
before it reaches the borrower... It is never so difficult a matter to go 
on as to begin. And the man who once finds himself in the hands 
of the money lender—less wise than his entomological prototype the 
fly—often goes back, almost of his own accord, to the web of the 
wily old spider. All of which—as the discerning reader has already 
mentally noted—adds force to the words of a certain kingly authority 
in the realms of wisdom, who was himself a member of the people 
which, by some strange natural instinct, has become a sort of national 


banking company to the world. This great authority wrote in this 
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remarkable wise,—‘‘ Yea, I hated all my labour which I had taken 
under the sun ; because I should leave it to the man that shall be 
after me. And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a 
fool? Yet shall he have rule over all my labour wherein I have 
laboured, and wherein I have showed myself wise under the sun.” 

The 4ocale of the kind of cases just dealt with cannot be hit upon 
with any degree of precision without some degree of personality, a 
thing always to be avoided. For money lenders do not cluster into 
quarters as do the people of some professions. They have no Thavies 
Inn or Serjeants’ Inn. There is, in point of fact, a sort of disreputable 
air pertaining to impecuniosity which somehow in its turn impregnates 
those who relieve that great disorder ; as though a healer of jaundice 
should himself see through some medium of yellow,—or a curer of 
rheumatism should come, after brief practice, to go about on crutches. 
These relievers of poverty do really share in some respects the large 
want of respectability of the poor. So they hide their knowledge of 
poverty and its ways, and their trade upon it. They are willing to 
let their left hand remain in ignorance as to the doings of its fellow 
the right. These people do not set the candle of their generosity in 
high places. They rather hide it under the bushel of strict privacy, 
preferring to do good by stealth, but not often blushing to find it 
fame. 

It is not thus with the next class with which we have to deal. In 
point of fact, with this branch of the profession publicity is the very 
essence of life—in some respects. The class is composed of the 
advertising loan societies and money lenders, who do somewhat blow 
the trumpet of their own praises in the common ways ; as the manner 
of men is in these times. The commonplace records of the books 
kept in these places hide some of the saddest stories. The laws 
which control the operations of loan societies are not of the most 
stringent. They admit in the first place of a far too high percentage, 
and in the next they allow the interest to be exacted in a manner 
which makes it still more exorbitant. Here is a man, let us suppose, 
who needs to borrow fifty pounds. The offices are accommodating 
and will let him have it on all manner of conditions. He may take 
it for one year, for two years, or for three. They allow repayment in 
instalments. The man, being possessed of a limited income, naturally 
chooses that method which appears to him easiest. He produces his 
sureties, of whatsoever kind they may be, whether personal or mate- 
rial, and he applies to draw his money. But he must first make 
deposit of an inquiry fee, perhaps of five or ten shillings. He finds 
inquiries made by an old gentleman of shabby-genteel exterior, who 
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has probably seen better days.. The old gentleman is equal to at 

least half a dozen inquiries per diem, and possibly receives a salary 

of a pound a week. He may be more liberally paid, but he most 

assuredly never appears to be. It need not be said that many of the 

applications are upon inguiry refused, in which case the loan society 

pockets the inquiry fee, and thus alone, if popular, may count on a 
hundred or so a year—say a managing clerk’s salary or the amount of 
rent and taxes. The inquiry having proved satisfactory in this par- 

ticular case the rejoicing native betaketh himself to the office and 

essayeth to bring away the fifty pounds. Alas for his golden dreams ! 

The three years’ interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum is 

deducted beforehand. The unhappy borrower retires with thirty- 

eight pounds some odd shillings in lieu of the desired fifty. That 

this is a fraud, howsoever it may be legalised by Act of Parliament, 

there can be but little reasonable doubt. It mulcts the borrower of a 

clear one quarter upon his whole loss on the transaction. Observe 

further that although the interest is made out on a nice division of - 
the three years’ payments, the fortnightly, monthly, or other perio- 
dical payments of the borrower are yielding interest to the lender in 
another form, and are again and again susceptible of utilisation in 
the trade. The better class of offices are not pitiless ; but there are 
some among them the conductors of which prefer to deal with very 
poor cases. For the rule is that if payment be omitted for a certain 
length of time fines are inflicted, again swelling the interest picked up 
by the lender. And the rule further is that if payment be neglected 
for a certain other length of time the society may demand the whole 
remaining amount, and enforce the demand by summary proceedings. 
From a merely monetary point of view it is to the advantage of the 
society to have a client who is often defaulting. The defaulter con- 
tinually pays additional interest, and by-and-by he possibly lapses 
altogether. Suppose such a /apsus to be made before the payment 
of any of the periodical dues. The borrower is thrown out of em- 
ployment and has no means of raising further money. He has con- 
tracted the loan under severe pressure of debt, and his thirty-eight 
pounds odd shillings has melted—‘“ like butter in the sun.” ‘The 
society in due time comes down upon his sureties for the whole 
fifty, and of course gets it, having seen that the sureties were 
sound before advancing the money. Here then is interest for 
three years on fifty pounds, realised by a loan of little over thirty- 
eight for three months. Respectable, punctual, industrious people who 
pay up regularly fortnight by fortnight are naturally not overmuch 
in favour. 
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But the operations of these offices are benevolent compared with 
the doings of the private money lender who deals with the lower 
middle and the upper working classes. There are few people who 
do not remember with indignation and pity the case of that unhappy 
pilot, who recently brought his sufferings before the public, and who 
exposed in a court of justice the proceedings of the rascal who had 
so pitilessly fleeced him. The man gave a promissory note, which 
was held in ¢errorem over him, and he was called on again and again 
for small sums which made in all a total of twice the amount originaliy 
loaned. ‘The lender was still breathing forth threats, when the poor 
pilot, who had been well-nigh ruined, summoned up courage and 
coin enough to carry the case before a county-court judge, who at 
once gave him protection. 

But beyond the impecuniosity which leads to the money lender or 
the loan society there are far deeper depths. That sort of poverty 
which takes a man to the pawnbrokers may be of almost any degree. 
Here a man, well enough to do, may find himself in such circum- 
stances that he knows not where to raise an immediate shilling. He 
may be up from the country for a holiday, and being compelled to 
return on a certain day, awakes to the melancholy truth that he has 
wasted his substance in riotous living, and that he has not even 
money enough to pay his return railway fare. He makes the des- 
perate resolve. He will pawn a watch or a ring. There are no 
friends in London to whom he can apply. _ So he slinks with a 
feeling of shame about Fleet Street and Ludgate and Holborn, for he 
knows but little of the City, and dare not leave his familiar tracks 
just now. He sees the “triumvirate of the golden balls” once or 
twice in the course of his shame-faced peregrinations, but here, in 
streaming London’s central roar, he cannot venture to enter. So he 
goes beyond the latitude and longitude of knowledge, and plunging 
blindly past St. Paul’s and along Cheapside, buries himself, poor 
wanderer, in the congeries of streets beyond the Exchange and the 
Bank. ‘They look mean enough to his eyes—these streets—to have 
any number of pawnbrokers’ shops in them, and he cannot know, 
stranger as he is, the quality of the business here transacted. After 
awhile, in some shady corner he finds the sign painted or projecting, 
and hangs weak and exasperated about the door. This will not do. 
For even in this shady corner people pass and repass ; and since the 
throng is thinner here, the chances of observation are double. Then 
for the first time does the Impecune recognise the truth of that 
saying about the solitude of crowds. Where the throng of men is 
thickest and most eager he discerns that he is least noticed and least 
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important. So he rushes determinately back to the busiest street he 
can find, and having arrived there he goes to and fro with indeter- 
minate heart and aspect. But time presses. He makes a plunge, 
like a kather who has long lingered at the edge. Like the bather 
who at last has made a start, and even then tries to check himself, 
but finds it too late, his feet have hardly passed the threshold when 
he would turn back. But lo! a clerk, with a pen behind his ear and 
all his hair most watchfully on end, has sighted him. Retreat is 
hopeless. He pushes forward into the little box, and the little door 
behind him closes. The words “‘ Money Lent” which enticed him in 
as he saw them on the grimy little transparency at the top of the 
little door, have turned their backs upon him, and somehow the 
obverse view is the pleasanter. But he plucks up courage, and 
turns and produces the watch or the ring, and whilst he waits, and 
the watchful clerk makes careful examination, the unaccustomed 
visitor grows interested in the place, and feels quite a human interest 
in the Irishwoman in the next compartment who complains of the 
rapid depreciation in value of a certain waistcoat. ‘Then he gets his 
money, and being asked by the clerk for a penny for the pawn-ticket 
is put to shame as he acknowledges he has not even so much. The 
clerk takes this in a wonderfully commonplace way, and the poor 
youth is relieved. But people who have no pence are they who pass 
most frequently before the eyes of the watchful clerk, who has 
breathed an atmosphere of impecuniosity ever since he can remem- 
ber. Then the youth girdeth up his loins to go, and is a long time 
buttoning up his coat and arranging his gloves. Vaguely he may 
picture a whole smiling, contemptuous world outside him. But he 
emerges on the street at last, and none have noticed him. What 
interest has his little tragi-ccomedy for London? None. For a 
thousand such small dramas are played here in a day, and we are 
accustomed to let them pass unnoticed and unknown. So the youth 
goes home, having digested one more of the strange fruits of the tree 
of knowledge, and much misliking its flavour. 

But in lower quarters of the town, where poverty huddles together 
in painful squalor, where bare-footed children who have known no 
childhood loaf about the streets, and graduate in the art of blasphemy, 
where the gas flares garishly in the mean shops above rancid and 
dirty food, where windows are thick with smoke and dirt beyond the 
need of curtains ;—here the pawnbroker is a most familiar friend. 
Here impecuniosity grows chronic, and “ that eternal want of pence ” 
whereof the poet so exaggeratively discourses is here the merest 
commonplace. Here “my uncle” is a constant friend to his large 
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and numerous body of relations. Here the insignia of old Lombardy 
overhang many a dingy door. — Here the fine sense of shame is worn 
away, and no man, woman, or child strives to disguise the business 
of the time, or to shelter from the eyes of friend or stranger. You 
may see slatternly women walking down together to the house of the 
Lombardic arms, pretty much as you may find well-to-do folks going 
out shopping together—with no more idea of reticence certainly. 
But mostly on Saturday nights, in strange purlieus far outside the 
limited area of the city proper, but still in the midst of London’s full 
tide of troubled life ; in low quarters by the water side, or in the 
slums which lurk behind the roughly prosperous business streets, or 
in the rear of tall and reputable houses which stand in solemn row, 
and turn their genteel backs upon the plebeian noisomeness so near 
them ;— in these quarters on Saturday nights you may, if you choose to 
see them, view strange scenes. The steady stream sets in and flows 
until ten o’clock, and then the pawnbroker shuts his doors, and finds 
many shelves emptied. He finds also some drawers filled with coin, 
of which bronze forms by far the greater portion. In his monetary 
stores half-crowns are rare, and larger coins almost unknown. On 
Monday morning early, and running loosely and in a slow and desul- 
tory fashion all day long, the tide returns and lasts till midnight. 
When the pawnbroker again puts up his shutters the shelves are 
stocked once more with the old articles, and the store of bronze is 
eaten up by many scanty loans. 

The impecunious who thus regularly hold traffic with the pawn- 
broker are not amongst the very poorest of the poor, but are amongst 
the most hopeless and the least deserving. There are exceptions here, 
as everywhere, but this continuous traffic as a rule implies intemperance, 
extravagance, and carelessness. It is possible that in some cases the 
conscientious struggle may go on, week after week, to pinch and grind 
and spare, until the poor half-crown is saved, and the coat or gown, or 
small article of household use is rescued finally from “ my uncle’s ” 
hands. But poorest of them all are those who, taking the one thing 
of value time after time, find that at last‘its value has gone ; that the 
gown is too threadbare, or the metal teapot too leaky, or the rosewood 
work box—memorial of better days—too rickety and battered. There 
is nothing else to spare, and nothing else which being spared would 
bring one sixpence. There is no to-morrow’s dinner. There is no 
hope of the handful of boxes of cigar lights or the little bundle of 
evening papers for to-morrow’s sale. The struggle was always so 
hard—so bitterly hard, and now “ here is the grim end of it all.” 

The Impecuniosities of London are vast in their variety. We 
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know the seedy foreigner who haunts that hoarded, hideous square 
which was once, as the Zimes the other day reminded us, a place of 
fashion and pleasure. We meet him again and again as he wanders 
listlessly about the neighbouring streets. We see him as he turns 
out for the first time with unblacked boots, and we notice how dingy 
he grows about the collar. We see his hat grow limp and greasy 
at the brim. We see his boots give signs of opening at the toes. 
We see the moustached and imperialed face grow more and more 
despondent. We miss the dingy collar altogether by-and-by, and 
find the shabby double-breasted coat close buttoned to the chin. 
Then the coat goes, and we meet him in the paletot of the fashion of 
a dozen years since. We miss him from his accustomed haunts. 
The dingy café, where he played draughts and dominoes, where he 
darkly hung in corners and spoke in whispers with his confréres ; 
where he sipped his black coffee, and smoked his cigarette, and 
chatted with gesticulatory animation—that dingy café knows him 
no more. To what further depth of poverty has that hapless 
foreigner descended? Or has he gone home to his Paris, and walks 
he, in resplendent broadcloth and glossy boots and hat, along his 
native and beloved ways ? 

We know, again, the Impecune who haunts the business streets 
and wanders listlessly from shop to shop. He is great on Lips- 
combe’s filters, and the glass-cased fountains with the little cork balls 
at the top of the jets. He finds a mournful host of similes in the 
cork, and watches its gyrations and its ups and downs with an almost 
affectionate interest. Caught in falling, drenched, and whirled, and 
balanced, and dropped, as he in the strong life-current which plays 
as it will with him, and gives him no rest. We know him as he hangs 
about the Bar, and lounges along the hoardings which edge one side 
of that obstructive church beyond it, westward. He knows, by 
heart, the features of the gigantic woman with the marvellous head 
of hair, and can reproduce her portrait with his eyes shut. He is 
interested in the opinion of the Zéegraph, or Daily News, or 
Standard, on the play he bias never seen, and has learned by rote the 
criticism so plentifully billed about the walls. He has wandered 
round Trafalgar Square, and has been hustled and pushed by anxious 
and busy people on his way thither. He has meandered about the 
National Gallery with his appreciation of art somewhat hindered by 
the cravings of a hungry inner economy. He dwells in a seedy 
“hotel” off one of the main streets, and feeds—when he can—at 
second-rate coffee houses on cold ham, hard-rinded rolls, and thick 
chocolate. He writes to his friends, and receives no answer. He 
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studies the advertisements, and spends many ill-spared pence in 
postage-stamps. He hangs about the bar of his seedy abiding place 
at the times of postal delivery, and anxiously inquires of the thin- 
nosed, dirty barmaid for letters. Receiving none, he strolls out 
again, and lounges with vague speculations about the wealth of this 
and that shop window. At night, unwilling to go to bed, he joins 
the loungers at the bar, and rubs shoulders with the queer people 
among whom his impecuniosity has thrown him. Work-worn compo- 
sitors from the printing offices hard by ; men, like himself, in despe- 
rate strait, and anxiously hopeful, like himself, and disposed to be 
friendly and communicative ; men who once were like himself, 
but who have tripped and fallen down life’s ladder, and now 
stand more or less contented at the bottom. Shabby and reduced 
gentility from half a score of the professions and the higher-class 
callings of life. Senile men who, when the hour draws near at which 
the bar is closed, let fall maudlin tears into their “ go” of gin as they 
tell you they have seen better days. Devil-may-care people, who 
have fallen under a cloud, but who have high spirits still. It is worth 
while, for the sake of a night in such a place, to pay for your bed, and 
thus obtain admission after hours to watch the concourse. When the 
signal is given for the dispersion of the assembly, you will probably 
have had enough of it, and may please yourself as to whether you take 
advantage of the sleeping accommodation paid for ! If you are a visitor 
to London, and wish to see one phase of life which is peculiar to the 
great city, seek out such a place as is here mentioned. If you are a 
moralist you may find food enough for contemplation ; if a philan- 
thropist, sorrow enough to relieve ; if a journalist, some matter for an 
article, humorous, or pathetic, or both, as your fancy dictates. Let us 
hope that in our poor lad’s present case the wished-for letter may 
come, and that as he walks, in a mixture of hope and despondence, 
into the dingy bar some morning to deliver up his key, ere he begins 
once more the dreary round from Strand to Bank and back, he may 
hear the sharp-nosed barmaid’s voice recalling him with, “ Letter for 
you, sir,” and that he may find in the missive the welcome news of 
employment. Sad to think how many there are, here in London, now 
waiting for the mere chance to earn a meal or so, who came here 
with such high hope and youthful confidence ; who have travelled 
through all the grades ; who are now settled at the bottom of the 
ladder, and have shaken hands with Hope in mournful adieu, whole 
years ago. 
D. CHRISTIE MuRRAY. 





SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


‘ZOTWITHSTANDING intellectual diversities and a 
s) proverbial want of unanimity in matters of art, there 
> are standards of excellence which appeal to all minds. 
Truth, which is the life of all things, asserts its prero- 
gative, and when lit up psychologically, so to speak, by the soul of the 
artist, its appeals to human sympathies, anxieties, and emotions are 
self-asseverating and irresistible. To this principle the works of the 
late Sir Edwin Landseer owe a large share of their popularity. Of all 
modern painters he is perhaps the best understood, and therefore it is 
that he stands unrivalled as the general favourite. His distinguishing 
merit is unquestionably “expression.” In this respect he is the 
Raphael of animal painters. But he has also the feeling of a poet. 
Those who fail to find evidences of poetic inspiration in his works— 
and there are minds so constituted—must, perforce, admire his 
refinement of feeling and marvellous descriptive power. 


If his gift of poetic genius was not quite of the highest order, at all 
events he possessed in connection with his mastery of expression the 
still more difficult, because esoteric and hidden, accomplishment of 
investing his subjects with psychological sentiments. Hyper-critics 
have found fault with some of Landseer’s productions because, as 
they assert, “ he invests the lower animals with soul as well as body.” 
But herein they miss an important consideration— 


For of the soul the body form doth take ; 
For soul is form and doth the body make. 


Our domestic pets do, undoubtedly, under his exquisite treatment, 
become thinking creatures. They are endowed with intelligence. 
Their thoughts are written in their gestures or their features, Their 
sensibility is unmistakable. All this is nothing more than executive 
fidelity to nature and.large-hearted sympathy with it. The dog does 
evince anxieties, emotions, passions, desires. To catch these evanes- 
cent manifestations of sentiment in Landseer’s unerring fashion 
is to advance far beyond the position of the mere copyist. From 
the recesses of his own large sympathetic heart, and to some 
extent from a fine perception growing out of that sympathy, he was 
enabled to endow his subjects with an exuberance of vitality and a 
bountifulness of intelligence which a less ecstatic genius would not 
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have dreamt of. This is what Raphael did with the human form, 
and in this domain of art, in which he surpassed all other artists, the 
fine, aspiring, imaginative mind of Raphael found ever-fresh worlds 
to explore and to perpetuate on canvas. By this splendid faculty he 
became the “ Divine” Raphael. In this sense Landseer’s less spiri- 
tual form of art entitles him to rank superior to all his compeers. 
Malvolio, replying to the Clown’s inquiry as to the opinion of Pytha- 
goras concerning wild-fowl, says—“ ‘That the soul of our grandam 
might haply inhabit a bird ;” and in answer to the further interrogatory, 
“ What thinks’t thou of his opinion ?” Malvolio says—*“ I think nobly 
of the soul, and no way approve his opinion.” Landseer, doubtless, 
would have given a similar answer, albeit he endowed the lower 
animals with something akin to soul, just as Raphael gave to the 
human face the impress of divinity. 
To him who in the love of Nature holds 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 


This characteristic of Landseer’s animals is very different from the 
strong human element, for instance, which Rubens infuses into his 
lions, regarding which it has been said that they “ resemble frowning 
old gentlemen decorated with Ramillies wigs.” Certainly they are 
marked by a mauvaise honte which is by no means typical of the 
leonine tribe. The great Flemish master perhaps considered his 
method of treatment necessary for allegorical purposes, and on this 
ground their mildness of mien may be pardoned. But where 
Landseer’s lions are similarly utilised, there is in them a special 
grandeur ; they suggest power, and might have been sketched in their 
native wildness in the Libyan deserts. If in the countenances of his 
animals psychological emotions may be distinctly traced, he never 
violates the laws of nature (unless in allegorical representations, in 
which he seldom indulged) by depicting expressions inconsonant 
with the character of the tribe. The various species of the bovine 
family, for example, are characteristically individualised. Whether he 
portrays the quasi-savage denizens of Lord Tankerville’s Northumbrian 
domain—the direct lineal descendants of the race of whom Scott 
writes :— 

Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon,— 


or the more soft-coated and tractable cattle of commerce, the treat- 
ment is invariably specific and germane. Whether he painted the 
high-bred Italian greyhound or the lowly bull-dog, the expression 
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of countenance is always consistent with the character of 
the creature. Herein is Landseer never at fault. Take the 
“Jack in Office,” which is familiar to everybody. It is full of 
grotesque humour, without a trace of caricature or vulgarity, and 
withal it is a work of real pathos. “Jack’s” physiognomy is a 
perfect study. The more intently we look at it the more heartily do 
we enter into the spirit of the situation. The ‘‘ Jack in Office,” often 
among our own race, is placed in a position above his merits and 
qualifications, and whoever approaches him must do so deferentially, 
even though the suitor is of superior education or social position. 
Of this character four-footed “ Jack in Office” is a true type. With 
what scorn and disdain he keeps his cunning eye upon the motley 
crew around the barrow upon which he sits enthroned, oblivious of 
the fact that “‘ before great Agamemnon’s time reigned kings as great 
as he”! But what of his suppliant subjects? Each has a history 
perfectly intelligible. One particularly is a marvel. The type is 
familiar to most people. He is a poor unfortunate whose career has 
been a sad one, and would point a suitable moral for a teetotal 
lecture. He is a terrier, evidently of good parentage, and has seen 
better days. From a position of honour and respectability he has 
glided down the social scale, until he has become a pest to his former 
friends, who are now either obliged to cross the street to avoid meet- 
ing him or to make up their mind to be wheedled, by a tale of woe, 
out of some of their loose cash. Looking at this seedy shadow of 
his former self one is almost moved to feel in one’s pocket for a coin. 
He is so low in degradation that a copper would send him on his 
way rejoicing, but there was a time when his borrowing powers were 
not so limited. This poor creature has got down to the lowest stage, 
and is assuredly past all reclamation. The other lookers-on are 
equally typical of different members of the human family. 

But it is not my purpose to give a catalogue raisonné of the works 
of this chief of animal painters, much less to detail the specialities 
of any single performance. Suffice it to say that Sir Edwin Landseer, 
the “Shakespeare of the world of dogs,” as he has been pertinently 
called, stands in my estimation quite unrivalled in the representation 
of canine life and manners. Onsuch popular works as “ High Life” 
and “ Low Life,” “Suspense”—a perfect triumph of art, on which 
alone he might be content to rest his fame—‘t Comical Dogs,” “ The 
Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,”—on which Mr. Ruskin is lavish in 
praise—“ The Sleeping Bloodhound,”* “ Dignity and Impudence,” 





* It may be recorded as an interesting fact that “‘ Countess,” the name of the 
hound here represented, fell from the top of a balustrade at Wandsworth, a 
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“ Highland Dogs,” “ Alexander and Diogenes,” “ Laying Down the 
Law,” “Highland Music,” and a host of others almost equally 
familiar, whole volumes might be written, so full are they of life and 
suggestiveness. About these masterpieces there can be hardly two 
opinions. They are “counterfeit presentments” of Nature’s handi- 
work, as we see it in every-day life. 

Indeed, they are more. The perfection which art demands is no 
mere finished reproduction of models. It is something beyond the 
reach of imitation. What this something is does not lie in colour, 
composition, mere expression, or technical adroitness. It is as 
undiscoverable, as indescribable as the fountain of life within us, and 
yet its presence in a work of art, if it is there at all, is immediately 
felt. The true painter-poet alone can express it. Its birthplace is deep 
down in the artist’s mind, and for all the wealth of Golconda he 
could not impart it to another. 

As a painter of cattle, and especially of deer, Landseer holds a 
foremost, if not the highest place amongst contemporary animal 
painters. From the naturalist’s point of view, his delineations of 
cervine incidents have been subject occasionally to adverse criticism. 
Whether the faults thus insisted on—if they are faults—were the 
result of artistic licence or of faulty knowledge, I am not ina position 
to say. But the most critical naturalist has not been able to discover 
a really serious ground of objection to any of the painter’s more 
important works. As an example of the minutia of the criticism to 
which reference is here made, it has been pointed out that the tails 
of his red deer are too long by about a couple of inches, and in 
another case it has been asserted, perhaps with truth, that the wide- 
spreading antlers are not always formed in exact accordance with 
nature. Other critics, of the sportsman type, have discovered real or 
fancied anachronisms in some of Landseer’s productions. But 
admitting that there is ground for these criticisms, they are so excep- 
tional and so insighificant, when considered from a purely artistic 
standpoint, that they may be disregarded. The broad fact of the 
general truthfulness and fidelity to nature of Landseer’s paintings 
has not been called in question. 

Some connoisseur has declared that both “The Monarch of the 





distance of twenty-three feet, and was killed. On the next morning—Monday— 
she was carried to Sir Edwin Landseer’s, at St. John’s Wood, in the hope that 
he would make a sketch of heras a reminiscence of an old favourite. ‘‘ This is an 
opportunity not to be lost,” said the painter; ‘go away, and come on Thursday 
at two o’clock.” At the appointed time the ‘‘ Sleeping Bloodhound” was a 
finished picture. This anecdote is recorded by Mr. Jacob Bell, who bequeathed 
the picture, with so many other valuable works, to the nation, 
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Glen” and “ The Stag at Bay” wear the same “royal diadem,” and 
on this it has been observed that a painter so infinite in resources 
ought not to have delineated the same branchings, magnificent as 
they unquestionably are, in two different works. Surely this is mere 
hypercriticism. No one probably—not even Mr. Scrope, to whose 
work on deer-stalking Sir Edwin’s pencil furnished the frontispiece— 
knew more of the personality of the cervine tribe than Landseer. 
For a period of upwards of thirty years he was, says his biographer in 
the Times, “the prophet and interpreter” of the Highlands. The 
many delightful studies with which he enriched his sketchbook 
during his northern tours were a mine from which the finest artistic 
gems were the constant output. The natural fose of his animals, their 
appropriate and forcible gestures, their habits and idiosyncrasies— 
the tender beauty of his landscapes, albeit for the most part 
secondary and accessorial—show that nature primarily must have 
been his teacher, and that whatever minor discrepancies his finished 
productions may exhibit are due rather to inattention to detail—to a 
pardonable, if not permissible licence—than to an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the natural history of his subject. Landseer was as 
successful in his treatment of the deer family in every variety of 
aspect as he was in that of the canine. He did not, however, endow 
them with an instinct with which they might not fairly be credited. 
Doubtless he could with his magic pencil have humanised them, so 
to speak, if he had desired. But he was too great an artist, and too 
diligent a student of natural history, not to know that any such 
attempt must inevitably result in caricature. The instincts with which 
he credits them are essentially apposite and natural. Sometimes we 
see “ poor Shulach” browsing quietly, without suspicion of a foe ; at 
others she is apprehensive of danger— 


Something in the wind 
Conjectured, sniffing round and round ; 


or, again, some sound has disturbed her, and she stands gazing in 
wonderment, her lustrous dilated eye inquiring rather than defiant ; 
or, it may be, she flies terror-stricken, the hounds being in hot chase 
—-perchance battening on to her very vitals, as with 


—— The sobs and dying shrieks, 
Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence that agonies inspire, 
Of silent tears, and heart-distending sighs, 


she plunges despairingly into the depths of the mountain stream. By 
his vividly truthful delineations Landseer has brought the wild 
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picturesqueness of Highland life and incident to ourown homes. He 
has given us a history every page of which is full of beauty and 
instruction,—no mere dry didactic volume of topography, but a life- 
like breathing tome—grand, majestic, sublime. Were it possible to 
blot out these pictorial pages there would be a positive blank no 
less in the world of art than in the field of natural history. With the 
exception of Turner’s, perhaps the works of no modern artist could 
be so ill spared. 

There is another aspect of Landseer’s creations that must not be 
overlooked. His strictly ideal and historical performances are not 
unimportant. They demonstrate the versatility of his genius and 
his masterly knowledge of art. Amongst these may be classed 
such compositions as “Time of Peace,” “Time of War,” “ Bolton 
Abbey in the Olden Time,” “ Maid and the Magpie,” “ Dialogue at 
Waterloo,” “Windsor Castle,” and a variety of courtly scenes ren- 
dered familiar by the engraver’s art. These latter, however, have 
never gained great hold on the public mind, nor would they fer se 
be calculated to hand down Sir Edwin’s reputation to posterity. In 
the atmosphere of royalty he fails by excess of affectation and 
exaggeration. He who could endow the members of the brute 
creation with intelligence and emotion, lighting up their features with 
expressions of dignity and power, or investing them with sentiments 
of grief, pathds, or humour, utterly failed to clothe his royal person- 
ages with the attributes of grace and majesty. Mr. Ruskin, speaking 
in his “ Modern Painters” of Titian, observes that in a picture in 
the Louvre “he has put a whole scheme of dogmatic theology into 
a row of bishops’ backs.” Landseer displayed this high artistic 
faculty in the case of the lower animals, but missed it entirely when 
dealing with the human figure, and especially in the representation 
of royalty. His proper field, wide and cosmopolitan as it was, 
extended not to that of Court painter. His last finished effort in this 
direction was the picture of “ Her Majesty at Osborne in 1866,” 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1867, representing the widowed 
Queen seated on a black horse, which her gillie is holding, whilst 
she is engaged in perusing a letter. Two of the Princesses seated 
in the mid-distance are in half-mourning. The trees are funereal, 
and a heavy lowering pall of rain-cloud forms the distant back- 
ground. The picture, which is little more than grey monochrome, 
is weak and unimpressive. Meant for a poem, it is not even a piece 
of simple natural portraiture. Sydney Smith, in reply to Lord and 
Lady Holland, when they requested him to sit to Landseer for his 
portrait, asked: “Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?” 
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At that time Landseer’s animal-portraiture had begun to attract atten- 
tion, and it may be that Sydney Smith foresaw that the young painter was 
not destined to shine in the field of human portraiture ; that he was not 
likely to become in this country, under the patronage of the nobility, and 
eventually of royalty, what another great animal painter—Velasquez — 
became under the Court of Philip III. and Philip IV. of Spain. Land- 
seer and Velasquez are the antitheses of each other as regards their 
treatment of royal personages. The great realistic painter of Castile 
makes us feel the august presence. His kings are robust, dignified, 
grand. Landseer’s treatment is thin, feeble, fastidious, uncertain. 
With Velasquez, simplicity becomes grandeur ; with Landseer, the 
attempt to be grand results in insipidity. He does not, however, 
disappoint us in the same way in the portrayal of the human 
figure generally. What can be more charming in its way than “‘ The 
Maid and the Magpie,” forming part of Mr. Jacob Bell’s bequest to 
the nation? This picture is not only essentially ideal in treatment, 
but it displays very superior technical qualities. ‘The tone of colour, 
too, is pitched in a higher key than usual with Landseer, whose 
works are, as a rule, somewhat deficient in this respect. But here all 
is radiant with light and beauty, and the poetry is pure and tender. 
The picture is well known. The incident is from a trial in the 
French Causes Célébres, and has formed the groundwork of more than 
one French drama. It was also adapted by Rossini for his opera of 
the “ Gazza Ladra.” In Landseer’s painting a pretty milkmaid is 
seated in a shed by the side of a cow which she is about to milk, and 
is apparently more intent on what her lover is saying than on her im- 
mediate business. Whilst her attention is thus distracted, a mis- 
chievous magpie has seized and is about to carry off a silver spoon 
placed in one of two wooden shoes by her side, the innocent theft of 
which caused her so much unfounded suspicion and misery. A couple 
of exquisitely painted goats and a calf appear on the right, and the 
view looking out from the open shed is highly literal in its fidelity to 
nature and ideal in its imaginative grasp. In “A Dialogue at Waterloo,” 
in the Vernon Collection, now in the National Gallery, there is much 
charming painting in the peasant family of guides at dinner on the 
left; but the well-known and prominently-treated figure of the Duke 
of Wellington, and of his companion, the Marchioness of Douro, 
the present Duchess of Wellington, both of whom are on horseback, 
seem to bear no harmonious relation or balance—no keeping—to 
the sky and general accessories. The Duke is pointing out to his 


companion on the field the plan of that ever-memorable battle, and 
VoL. XII., N.S. 1874. F 
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is supposed by the painter at the moment represented to have quoted 
the last lines of Southey’s poem on the Battle of Blenheim :— 
«« And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who such a fight did win.” 
“ But what good came of it at last ?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“ Why, that I cannot tell,” said he ; 
“* But ’twas a famous victory !” 


This picture is also known by the words of the last line, the cita- 
tion of which, however, does not apparently enkindle any enthusiasm 
in the Duke or his fair companion. They survey the scene alike 
unmoved by the exclamation of the poet or the associations of the 
place. 

The painter was happier in dealing with peasant life. His sports- 
men, particularly those of the lower type, are for the most part 
genuine and characteristic. Comparing Landseer with his Parisian 
rival, Rosa Bonheur, it is a question whether, as regards the treat- 
ment of human character, the Englishman has not the disad- 
vantage. Landseer’s figures lack the vigour and solidity —the 
physique—which distinguish those of the French “ Pauline Potter.” 
The English master is tame and effeminate, the Frenchwoman bold 
and masculine. In a diminished degree this is true also of their 
treatment of horses and cattle. The vigour and vitality of such 
works as “ The Horse Fair,” ““Ploughing in the Nivernais,” “The 
Farmer of Auvergne,” “The Chalk Waggon of Limouzin,” and “ The 
Hay Field,” by which Rosa Bonheur is best known in this country, 
are incomparable. The poetry of healthy motion abounds. And 
yet nothing is strained or exaggerated. Landseer, equa!ly truthful 
beyond question, impresses us less with the idea of motion than with 
repose. His cattle are sleek, velvety, genteel; his horses robust 
and fleshy, but hardly enough indicative of muscular strength or 
exertion. They have never endured hardship. Typical of high life, 
they are outside the cognisance of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The sympathetic and loving heart of the 
painter led him to look only on the bright side of animate nature. I 
do not recollect a single instance in which he has portrayed, for 
instance, any of the poor hacks of our streets, whose living epitaph 
has been written by Shakespeare. To Landseer doubtless it was 
painful to witness “the grim down-roping from their pale dead eyes,” 
their drag and blunt-cornered mouths, the gaunt imbecility of body 
dropping its weight on three tired legs in order to give repose to the 
lame one. Such sights were not congenial to Landseer’s nature. 
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He, indeed, seldom even painted horses in harness. Rosa Bonheur, 
on the contrary, treats of their work-a-day life. Her early saunterings 
to see the horses exercised in the avenues of the Bois de Boulogne, 
before fortune had smiled upon her, may have given the key-note to 
her subsequent achievements when poverty—the rock which, as 
Beranger says, stands in the way of genius—was to the family of 
which she was the hope and pride a thing of the past. 

The country is fortunate in possessing nearly the whole of Land- 
seer’s pictures. This fact is made evident enough by the loan col- 
lection forming the Winter Exhibition at the rooms of the Royal 
Academy. This exhibition will undoubtedly awaken no ordinary 
interest. Private galleries have for a time given up their trea- 
sures. Pictures which were once the “talk of the town ”—almost of 
the country—but which have some of them for half a century been 
hidden from the public, will come upon the world of London with 
startling freshness and renewed welcome. From the collections of 
Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince of Wales, and from numerous 
other private galleries, Landseer’s paintings are brought to a common 
centre, making, perhaps, the most complete display of the works of 
any deceased British artist that has ever been known. The National 
Gallery, no doubt, possesses in the Vernon Céllection and Mr. Jacob 
Bell’s bequest several of the most deservedly popular of Landseer’s 
productions, and these will be absent from Burlington House. An 
Act of Parliament would be required to enable them to be taken 
even temporarily out of the national collection. But beyond these 
exceptions, only a few of the prolific fruits of Landseer’s pencil will 
be missed. Over three hundred of them are familiarly known by 
engravings. And when it is remembered that for the mere copyright of 
these works prices ranging from £5 to £3,000 were given, indepen- 
dently, of course, of the purchase money for the pictures, we are 
enabled to realise how greatly the country has been enriched by the 
productions of the famous artist now lost to us, whose gallery of 
paintings all England will be flocking to see by the time when this 
magazine is in the hands of its readers. 

J. CALLINGHAM. 





THE THOMAS WALKERS: 


THE POPULAR BOROUGHREEVE AND THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE ORIGINAL.” 


Two BIOGRAPHIES DRAWN FROM UNPUBLISHED FAMILY 
CORRESPONDENCE AND DOCUMENTS. 


BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE ORIGINAL.” 


R. THOMAS WALKER, of Barlow Hall, had six 
children, three sons and three daughters—who were 
all remarkable for great personal beauty, and created 

ne 2 sensation when they drove into Manchester in the 
family carriage drawn by four horses, or when they appeared at the 


theatre. Thomas, the eldest of the sons, was born at Barlow Hall 
on the roth of October, 1784. He was a sickly child, and although a 
tall, comely man of distinguished bearing, he is said to have been 
the least favoured by nature of the boys of “Jacobin” Walker. He 
prided himself upon his lusty health, and was fearful about the con- 
stitution of his brother Charles, who still survives him: while he 
himself died at the age of fifty-two of pulmonary apoplexy. 

“Some months before I was born,” he observes in the “ Art of 
Attaining High Health,” “my mother lost a favourite child from 
illness, owing, as she accused herself, to her own temporary absence, 
and that circumstance preyed upon her spirits and affected her health 
to such a degree, that I was brought into the world in a very weakly 
and wretched state. It was supposed I could not survive long ; and 
nothing, I believe, but the greatest maternal tenderness and care 
preserved my life. During childhood I was very frequently and 
seriously ill—often thought to be dying, and once pronounced to be 
dead. I was ten years old before it was judged safe to trust me from 
home at all, and my father’s wishes to place me at a public school 
were uniformly opposed by various medical advisers, on the ground 
that it would be my certain destruction.” This feeble state of health 
continued through his growing years, and after he had reached Cam- 
bridge, until he vanquished it by making his health his study, in the 
manner he has minutely described in “ The Original.” 
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The earliest record of him is given in a letter from Mr. Felix 
Vaughan to the elder Walker (Sept. 3rd, 1798). The lad, then in 
his fourteenth year, appears to have been taken on circuit by the 
Liberal counsellor, for a holiday. 

“Had I,” he writes, “been in possession of more time and less 
fatigue for the last fortnight I should have written to you without fail, 
principally to tell you that I am extremely happy in Tom’s company, 
but more so in observing great excellence of disposition in all he 
does and says. Hitherto, indeed, the business of the Assizes has 
prevented my being a great deal with him ; but he seems to have the 
power of amusing himself more than most young people of his age. 
Mr. Lushington happened to buy in Yorkshire the small edition of 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ of which we spoke some time since, and this he 
lent me for Tom’s use, who has read 2 vols. of them with much 
pleasure to himself, and I doubt not with great mental profit.” Tom 
himself writes to his mother (August 23rd, 1798) on the same 
trip :— 

“Dear Mamma,—I dare say you have expected a letter from me 
before this time, but I have been in court every day both morning 
and afternoon till yesterday, for it is so very hot, and the town busi- 
ness is not so entertaining as the trials of the Crown prisoners, which 
are now over, that I have not been since yesterday morning. Four 
men are to be hanged, but I only heard sentence passed upon two ; 
they were both much affected, but I think they deserved their fate. 
The four soldiers are acquitted of the murder of that man on Shude 
Hill. Patterson and Cheetham are not to be tried these assizes. I 
heard Mr. Vaughan make only one speech, but it was a very good 
one, and I think saved his client. 

““T wrote to you yesterday afternoon, but Mr. Vaughan received a 
letter at tea from Mr. Cooper, which he desired me to enclose with 
his best compliments ; the letter has nothing in it very interesting, 
and is of a very late date. We did not drink tea till nearly ten 
o'clock, so that I was in great haste to finish my letter, as I thought 
the post went out last night, but as it does not set off till two o’clock 
to-day I have written another letter, for the other was nothing but 
blurs and scratchings out and postscripts, There is in Mr. Cooper’s 
letter a little flower for Amelia and four seeds of some kind of hedge 
nettle. I have seen many sorts of flowers which we have not; yes- 
terday I found some white campions and some toad flax as fine as 
that in the little garden. There are a great many nice walks about 
here by the river-side; I was out two hours and a half yesterday 
looking into ‘the book of nature,’ and watching the salmon and 
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trout leap out of the water: sometimes they spring above a yard 
high. 

“Mr. Vaughan will go to Chester, but if you had rather I went to 
Blackpool one of the counsellors is going, and he will take care of me 
till Mr. Vaughan comes ; I had rather go to Chester first. 

“If Papa is come home give my love to him, and tell him Mr. 
Vaughan has borrowed Plutarch, abridged, for me ; they are the most 
entertaining books I ever read. Tell Miss Walker to remind the 
gardener about the willow twigs, but he must not plant them till I 
come home ; also tell her to take care of our garden or I will dig it all 
up when I return. I have sent some clothes to be washed, and an 
inventory with them ; my cloth pantaloons were so tight that I could 
not get them off without ripping them open ; I sent the rascals to the 
tailor, and he has, I hope, mended them. 

“ The fare here is not of the best kind; I have my dinners from 
the inn: yesterday I had some st-nk-ng trout {I dare not put that word 
in full for fear of Miss Walker), and some salmon which was pretty 
good: the butter is very bad, but this morning it was worse than ever, 
however I managed to eat one piece with washing it down with tea. 
Mr. Vaughan says he never met with such doings at Longford. I 
am going to see the Castle this morning wth John, and then I 
shall take a walk of with John. Give my love to all, and believe 
me to be your ever affectionate son, 

“THoMAS WALKER, JUNR.” 


In this letter it is easy to perceive, in the bud, Thomas Walker, 
author of “ The Original.” The allusion to the condemned convicts 
shows the rigid mind that afterwards dealt with the poor of Stretford 
and Whitechapel; and the “prospecting” after flowers, and the 
criticism on the diet, indicate the fine discriminating taste of the 
author of “ Aristology,” and “The Art of Attaining High Health.” 

And here let me interpolate the few lines that, many years after 
this boyish letter was written, the man wrote of his mother. 

“She was indeed in many particulars an example for her sex— 
an example too valuable to be altogether lost. I will sketch for study 
one or two of the agreeable features in her character. When I was 
living alone with her, as already stated, I used occasionally to go out 
to dinner in the neighbourhood, and afterwards to walk home late, 
sometimes very late. * * * At whatever hour I arrived, I always 
found my mother sitting up for me alone. Nota word of reproach— 
not a question. If it happened to be cold or damp, I was greeted 
with a cheerful fire, by which she had been sitting, reading or netting, 
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as her eyes would permit, and with a colour on her cheek, at seventy, 
which would have done no discredit to a girl of eighteen. She had 
always the supper tray ready, but not brought in, so as neither to 
tempt me if I did not want anything, nor to disappoint me if I did. 
When a man throws himself into a chair, after the fatigues of the 
day, he generally feels for a period a strong propensity to silence, 
any interruption of which has rather a tendency to irritate. I 
observed that my mother had always great tact in discovering the first 
symptoms of revival, till which she would quietly go on with her 
own occupation, and then inquire if I had had an agreeable party, and 
put such questions as showed a gratifying interest, equally removed 
from worrying curiosity and disheartening indifference. I recommend 
the same course generally to female consideration and adoption. If, 
from any engagement, I wished to breakfast earlier than usual—how- 
ever early, she was always ready, and without taking any credit for 
her readiness. If I was down before the hour I was almost sure to 
find her seated at table; or if the morning was fine, walking com- 
posedly before the windows, with breakfast prepared. If I desired 
to have a particular dinner it was served up just as I asked for it—no 
alteration—no additional dish, with the very unphilosophical remark, 
‘You have no occasion to eat it unless you like.’ She seemed to 
be aware that needless variety causes a distraction destructive of 
perfect contentment, and that temptation resisted, as well as tempta- 
tion yielded to, produces, though in an inferior degree, digestive 
derangement. I will mention only one other trait, and that is, that 
though she was unremitting in her care and attention when any of her 
family were ill, yet her own indispositions she always concealed as 
long as she could—for it seemed to give her pain to be the cause of 
the least interruption to the pleasure of those she loved.” 

The health of Mr. Walker had sufficiently improved as he 
approached manhood, to admit of his proceeding to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where in due time he took his degree. In 1812 he was 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple; but he appears to have 
practised little. His feeble health in early manhood, hindered his 
progress ; although it did not prevent him from giving close attention 
to one or two public subjects, and particularly to that of the Poor 
Laws, the management of estates, the economy of labour, and the 
regulation of charity. He was a hard reasoner, evidently uninfluenced 
by sentiment. His dealings with the poor were on a rigid line of 
conduct which he had thought out. He applied his opinion to the 
government of the pauper as he set it in motion on his own health. 
“One day,” he relates, “when I had shut myself up in the ccuntry, 
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and was reading with great attention Cicero’s treatise, De Oratore, 
some passage, I forget what, suggested to me the expediency of 
making the improvement of my health my study. I rose from my 
book, stood bolt upright, and determined to be well. In pursuance 
of my resolution, I tried many extremes, was guilty of many absurdi- 
ties, and committed many errors, amidst the remonstrances and 
ridicule of those around me. I persevered, nevertheless, and it is now 
(1835) I believe full sixteen years since I have had any medical 
advice, or taken anything by way of medicine.” 

In precisely the same way he set about putting the government of 
the poor of the township in which Longford was situated, in healthy 
order. But he had deeply studied the Poor Laws before he thought 
of making a study of himself. His experiments in the art of attain- 
ing high health were begun in 1819, when he had succeeded to the 
estate of Longford ; and it was here that, with his first self acquired 
strength, he continued vigorously the plan he had laid down for the 
better government of the workhouse. 

“In August, 1817,” he says in his Treatise on the Nature, Extent, 
and Effects of Pauperism, “an opportunity occurred to me of com- 
mencing an experiment on the subject of pauperism in the town- 
ship of Stretford, in the parish of Manchester—a district partly 
manufacturing, but principally agricultural, and containing about 
2,000 acres of land, and as many inhabitants.” 

The originality and the success of the Stretford experiment were 
the foundation of Mr. Walker’s advancement in public life. His 
record of his Stretford work was not published until 1826; but 
in 1822 the principal inhabitants of the township met and offered 
him a handsome silver cup, as “a tribute of gratitude” for the 
good work he had done. In 1823 he was in communication with 
Sir Robert Peel on the subject he had made his own; and at which, 
like President Lincoln, he “ pegged away ” to the time of his death. 
Sir Robert writes :— 

“I beg leave to thank you for the sensible observations with which 
you have been good enough to favour me, on the subject of the 
administration of the Poor Laws. I have long thought that many 
advantages would arise from leaving the powers of the select vestry 
more free from external control. I beg to enclose a copy of Mr. 
Nolan’s Bill, which is very shortly about to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House. Should anything occur to you with respect 
to its provisions, and particularly with respect to the mode of keep- 
ing the accounts of the parish which it attempts to prescribe and 
regulate, perhaps you will favour me with your suggestions. I fear 
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it would be expensive and. very difficult to establish by law an 
uniform system of accounts. 

“To the clause relating to the Badging of the poor I object ” 

Four days after the date of Sir Robert Peel’s letter Mr. Walker 
replied :— 

“TI have the honour to submit to you my opinion on Mr. Nolan’s 
Bill, which I have examined with attention. I regret to say I do not 
discover throughout its numerous provisions any acquaintance with 
practical effect, any ray of the new lights in political economy or even 
any attempt to bring back pauperism within the limits of the 43rd 
Elizabeth—on the contrary, the provisions of that injurious statute 
the 9 Geo. I. are adopted and enlarged, and the interference of the 
justices and the providing employment of the able-bodied poor are 
extended beyond all precedent. Mr. Nolan aims at the perpetual 
regulation of bad principles instead of their gradual abolition, and I 
am convinced that the further recognition of such principles will pro- 
duce more evil than any regulation of them can produce good. The 
Bill appears to me a striking illustration of the following passages 
from Blackstone. ‘When the 43rd Elizabeth was neglected and 
departed from, we cannot but observe with concern what miserable 
shifts and lame expedients have from time to time been adopted, in 
order to patch up the flaws occasioned by this neglect.’ And again, 
‘The farther: any subsequent flaws for maintaining the poor have 
departed from the 43rd Elizabeth, the more impracticable and even 
pernicious their visionary attempts have proved.’ As long as Poor 
Laws exist, the 43rd Elizabeth, so far as relates to classification and 
limitation of objects, seems incapable of improvement. 

“To enter a little into details—the fcrpetual interference of the 
justices is making bad worse, and preventing effect from over fear of 
abuse. The badging, I think, is bad in principle, and would be re- 
pugnant to the national feeling, and with the proposed modification 
quite unavailing. 

“‘ The proposal of degrading the constitutional force of the realm 
by making it a place of punishment for the scum of pauperism surely 
needs no comment ; but I will add that it would be, for more than 
one reason, utterly impracticable. 

“With respect to the mode of keeping the accounts it appears to 
me much too complicated for agricultural or small parishes, and in 
manufacturing districts and large towns (as far as my knowledge goes) 
the accounts are kept and examined by persons perfectly conversant 
with business, and any parliamentary regulation would he unnecessary 
and perhaps embarrassing. 
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“The provision for ‘some plan for the employment, relief, and 
maintenance of the able-bodied poor being in need thereof,’ and the 
giving the power to justices to place paupers upon the roads, I con- 
sider as pernicious in the extreme. The punishing ‘overseers or 
other officers or persons,’ in certain cases in the same way as paupers 
by hard labour and as incorrigible rogues, appears to me highly 
injudicious and inappropriate ; but what overseer would be permitted 
to commit a ‘ second or other offence ’ of the kind specified in fol. 7 ? 
In short, there is scarcely a provision in the Bill to which I do not 
see some objection, either in principle or practice, except indeed a 
few which existed already, but which are here encumbered with use- 
less regulations, such as the one in fol. 6 on relief to poor in foreign 
parishes. 

“In the Report from the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Poor Laws in 1817 it is observed, ‘The efficacy of any ex- 
pedient which can be suggested must depend upon some of those 
who are most interested in the welfare of a parish, taking an active 
share in the administration of its concerns. Without this the Com- 
mittee are convinced no benefit will be derived from any amendment 
that can be made in the details of the system.’ The numerous and 
complicated regulations of Mr. Nolan’s Bill and the constant inter- 
ference of magistrates must operate as a powerful discouragement to 
such assistance as is alluded to by the Committee, and which in my 
opinion is the great desideratum.” 

He added in a postscript: “An idea has suggested itself to me 
in consequence of my examination of the law, joined with my expe- 
rience in practice, by which entirely to do away with the pauperising 
principle, and that in a very few years, provided a better manage- 
ment could in the meantime be introduced in the actual system ; but I 
have not sufficiently digested the subject to speak with any degree 
of confidence, and I have much hesitation in mentioning it at 
all.” 

His final plan, the wisdom of which he declared in a preface to an 
abridgment of his “ Observations on Pauperism,” published in 1831, 
to be fortified by six months’ experience as a county magistrate of 
Middlesex at the Worship Street Police Office, and two years’ 
uninterrupted experience in addition as a police magistrate at the 
Lambeth Police Office (where he succeeded Sir Daniel Williams) 
is fully set forth in his own words. His appointment was hailed 
by a host of distinguished persons—by Lord Lansdowne, the Arch- 
bishop of York, his intimate friend Sydney Smith, the Bishop of 
London, &c. Fortified with his Stretford experience, he set to work 
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in London with extraordinary vigour in the two districts over which 
he had magisterial control. The Worship Street district contained a 
population of 265,000, including Spitalfields; and that of Lambeth 
152,000, amongst which was a great part of the seafaring popu- 
lation of London, an immense number of Irish, and ‘“‘a great deal of 
the lowest class to be found in the kingdom.” And here is the 
key-note to Mr. Walker’s treatise :— 

“T think I cannot better illustrate the effects of the Poor Laws 
than by the following anecdote which I once heard from a gentleman 
connected with Guy’s Hospital. The founder left to the trustees a 
fund to be distributed to such of his relatives as should from time to 
time fall into distress. The fund at length became insufficient to 
meet the applications, and the trustees, thinking it hard to refuse any 
claimants, had recourse to the funds of the Hospital, the consequence 
of which was, as my informant stated, that, as long as the practice 
lasted, No GUY WAS EVER KNOWN TO PROSPER. So that if any indi- 
vidual could be wicked enough to wish the ruin of his posterity for 
ever, his surest means would be to leave his property in trust to be 
distributed to them only when in distress. Just so it has been with 
the legal provision for the poor in England. With slight variations, 
the fund required has, from its institution, been continually increasing, 
and the progress of moral improvement has, in consequence, been 
greatly retarded.” 

Mr. Walker laboured both at Stretford, and as a London police 
magistrate, to apply his poor law principles, and with remarkable 
effect ; and it was after the publication of his remarkable pamphlet 
on pauperism that he was appointed a stipendiary magistrate in White- 
chapel by Sir Robert Peel. He was afterwards transferred to Lam- 
beth, where he remained till his premature death in Brussels in 
January, 1836. But long after Mr. Walker’s writings on pauperism 
shall be forgotten, he will be remembered as the author of “The 
Original.” In this character we described him fully some years ago. 


THE END. 





BAZAINE. 
BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 





ny AS. ACHE! Cochon! Polisson!” 

aD “J’ai sur la poitrine deux mots, ‘Honneur et 

hey Patrie,’ qui ont été la devise de ma vie. Je n’y ai 
Q jamais manqué, ni & Metz, ni pendant mes quarante- 

deux ans de service. Je le jure par le Christ!” 

Very opposite utterance, truly! The former words were hissed 
venomously by the populace after Bazaine’s carriage, as he drove 
through Ars-sur-Moselle on his way to Corny on the day after the 
capitulation. The latter were spoken by Bazaine with his hand on 
his heart and his head erect, in response to the Duc d’Aumale’s 
formal question, whether he had anything to say before the judges 
should retire to consider their finding. And then followed a third 
utterance—* Oui, 4 l’unanimité”— to the question whether he was 
guilty on each successive charge. 

The finding of the court-martial is simply the words of the wrath- 
ful Messins pronounced with the dignity of an august and solemn 
tribunal instead of the irresponsible abandon of a raging mob; and 
both equally give the lie to Bazaine’s emphatic asseveration of his 
honour and patriotism. For my own part I believe Bazaine, but 
with a reservation. I have the firmest conviction that when he 
uttered those words he believed that he spoke the truth, and that 
throughout the long siege he never did anything which his conscience 
told him touched his honour and patriotism. But then his sense of 
honour was by no means chivalrous, nor was his sense of patriotism, 
—although as I believe quite disinterested—of the highest type. In a 
country where revolutions are frequent and intrigue is perpetual, the 
keen edge of honour is apt to get a little blunted, although not 
necessarily turned, and men fall into the notion that compromises 
do not compromise their patriotism. Once realise that Bazaine, 
both as a general and as a citizen, was a heavy, sluggish, unenter- 
prising, unoriginative, morally timid man, capable of no very lofty 
aspirations, and without any keen sensibilities, with a dull, befogged 
desire to do the right while lacking the qualities which indicate 
intuitively to some men what is the right ; and so understanding the 
character of the man, you get at the key to his conduct. 
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Bazaine, although found guilty nominally of purely military crimes, 
virtually stood arraigned, not as an incapable general but as a traitor 
to France. Three parts of the efforts of the prosecution were directed 
towards making good its accusation of treachery; it was because 
France, eager for some rehabilitating solution of her disasters, chose 
to hold him a traitor, that she clamoured for his trial; and it is to the 
problem whether he was an honest dullard or a scheming traitor, 
that historians of the period will address themselves. If Bazaine 
believes that his “honneur” is vested in the bare fact that he was 
not a traitor, then, as it seems to me, his “honneur,” such as it is, 
stands vindicated. I presume no impartial person will affirm that 
the evidence was worth an orange peel, by which the prosecution 
attempted to prove that Bazaine meant a false game from the very 
first: that he never intended to quit Metz, and that he laid himself 
out to lure MacMahon on to his destruction. The real imputations 
against Bazaine’s loyalty must take date from after his knowledge of 
the fall of the Empire and the substitution for it of the Government 
of National Defence ; and the gravamen of the accusation of treachery 
is that he traversed the allegiance due to the de facto Government of 
France by operating in various ways towards the restoration of the 
banished dynasty, and that he did not repudiate suggestions made 
by the enemy that hostilities should cease on certain terms of which 
this restoration was to be the basis. 

How does his having done this constitute Bazaine a traitor to 
France? He held his commission from the Emperor; to him he 
owed his allegiance, just as the Duke of Cambridge owes his alle- 
giance to Queen Victoria. It was not until the 11th of September, 
and then through the Areuz Zeitung found on a prisoner, that 
Bazaine heard first of Sedan, the fall of the Empire, and the work of 
the 4th of September. No formal communication reached him from 
the band of men who had clutched the guidance of France after the 
Empire had toppled over. He knew them to be revolutionists ; but 
he had no means of knowing whether France had accepted the 
revolution they had inaugurated, whether the question had indeed 
been asked, or whether, as was truly the case, they had got the com- 
mand of the ship through the rough and simple process of knocking 
the skipper down, seizing the helm, and ordering the crew ina rough, 
masterful way to take to the guns. He had fair grounds for treating 
them as pirates ; still fairer for at least declining, whilst no substan- 
tiation of themselves came from them, to regard them as _ his 
masters. There was a fog, and Bazaine was in the midst of it ; 
through a rift in the fog he could get but a single clear and lucid 
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view: that of the dynasty which France had accepted, of France’s 
repudiation of which he had no satisfactory evidence, and to which 
he himself had sworn fealty. It was natural, then, rather than 
culpable, that he should essay to seek counsel as to his future of those 
whom he recognised as having the chief interest in swaying it; for 
France had over and over again identified herself with the Empire. 
Was he a traitor in giving heed to the possibility of arrangements for 
peace? Bazaine, as a soldier, realised what every real soldier, not to 
say every man of sense, realised, that after Sedan the chance of 
France was gone. She might fight, indeed, and bleed, as fight and 
bleed she did ; but the end that came was inevitable ; and the pro- 
longation of the struggle brought nothing to the country but a barren 
tatter of repute for a modified stubbornness, lengthened misery and 
depletion, the loss of territory, and a huge increase to its debt. 
Bazaine’s army, hemmed in as it was, could not save France, even 
had it been possible for it to cut its way out. Seeing all this, what 
more natural than that Bazaine should have desired to see peace, 
and that, desiring peace, he should have reckoned it reckless folly to 
waste his army in bootless sorties rather than conserve it as the 
nucleus of a restored standing army, and to give confidence to those 
who wished for peace against the rash and irresponsible machinations 
of impracticables? If Bazaine was a traitor for taking it upon him, 
without consulting France—as he had not the opportunity of doing— 
to consider overtures the aim of which was a truce, one may well 
ask in how far Jules Favre was furnished with the sanction of France 
when he went to Ferritres, what authority on the part of France 
Thiers showed when he visited Versailles, and what credentials on 
the part of the country Jules Favre had to exhibit when he put his 
hand to the armistice-convention on the afternoon of the 28th of 
January. ‘True, they were civilian negotiators, and Bazaine was a 
soldier commanding an army ; but so exceptional were the circum- 
stances that none the less was he justified in striving to do his 
honest best for his army, for the dynasty to which he had sworn 
allegiance, and for the country which, as he was entitled to believe, 
factionaries were ruining by a mad course of futile struggling against 
the inevitable. Reverse the picture. Had Bazaine succeeded, had 
an armistice been signed in the beginning of October instead of the 
end of January, had the indemnity been smaller by two-thirds, and 
had Strasburg been the only loss of territory to be bewailed, would 
Bazaine to-day be a condemned and degraded prisoner, branded by 
the mass of his countrymen with the stigma of treachery? And who 
shall say that the prospect of such happier issues was not sufficiently 
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likely to tempt Bazaine in all honesty, and with no disregard of his 
patriotism, to do what in him lay to bring them about? Englishmen 
are not in the habit of vituperating Monk as a traitor ; and what had 
Bazaine the thought of doing which Monk did not do? This, at least, 
is a parallel case, since both were soldiers. Ney was shot for doing 
what bazaine was condemned to be shot for not doing. Ney went 
over prematurely to the returning Napoleon ; Bazaine did not see his 
way prematurely to desert the retiring Napoleon. 

The political aspect of the question I profess to speak of with no 
special weight ; arguing simply from the facts that are open to every 
one who has made himself conversant with its history. But of its 
military aspect I may perhaps claim to have some special knowledge, 
seeing that it happened to me to study it on the spot, while the 
tragedy was being played, and immediately after the curtain fell. Of 
the four questions into which the court-martial framed the voluminous 
charges advanced in General Rivitre’s indictment, two answer them- 
selves. ‘Lhere remain these two: Did Bazaine capitulate before the 
enemy in the open field? Did Bazaine negotiate for surrender 
before having done everything prescribed by duty and honour? 

The very phrase “in the open field” presupposes a line of retreat. 
There have been battle-fields and positions en rase campagne the line 
of retreat from which has been blocked or dominated with such 
effect that surrender has become inevitable. Pure examples of such 
surrenders en rase campagne are those of Langensalza, where in 1866 
the Hanoverians capitulated to the Prussians ; the capitulation which 
closed the campaign of Jena in 1806, when Bliicher, driven from 
Lubeck, and with his back to the Danish frontier, had to lay down 
his arms to Murat; the capitulations of Cornwallis in the American 
War of Independence, and of General Lee in the struggle between 
the North and South. The circumstances under which these several 
capitulations occurred redeemed from blame those responsible for 
them. But none of the armies so capitulated were hemmed in by a 
cordon of entrenchments so skilfully devised and so carefully executed 
that the circle of environment was constituted almost a fortress- 
circumvallation. For Bazaine’s army there was no open field until it 
had first carried, and then deployed beyond, some chosen section of 
the entrenchment ring that girdled it; a ring studded with scienti- 
fically fortified villages full of men, lined with staunch troops, behind 
which stood reserves as staunch, and every point whereof at which 
egress was feasible, dominated by multitudinous guns in protected 
emplacements. If the army of Metz was surrendered en rase cam- 
pagne, so in a much higher degree was the army of Paris. With still 
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greater technical truth may it be urged that the army of Chalons 
capitulated at Sedan in the open field, for the fortress was a mere 
speck in the centre of the fighting arena, which was girdled solely by 
men, and by men who had clasped hands around it only the previous 
afternoon. Of the capitulation of Sedan the responsibility rests on 
MacMahon, for nobody will assert that he unwounded could have 
averted the condition which De Wimpfen formally terminated in the 
dining-room of the Chateau Bellevue. But there has been no proposi- 
tion that either MacMahon or De Wimpfen should be brought to a 
court-martial. Neither on general nor on technical reasoning does there 
seem any justification for the “oui” given by the court-martial to this 
question. We may find a clue why it came to be one of the questions 
which the court-martial set itself to answer when it is mentioned that 
the French Code Militaire prescribes death, without allowing the 
court-martial any alternative, as the punishment of the commander 
who surrenders an army en rase campagne. 

There remains then but this one question : Whether or not Bazaine 
did everything which duty and honour prescribed before opening 
negotiations for surrender. It must be admitted, setting aside all 
save purely military conditions, that he did not. If it be urged, and 
I believe it could be urged successfully, that had he done ail that 
man could do in his circumstances the result would nevertheless have 
been the same—not, therefore, one whit the less is he guilty. But his 
culpability, great though it unquestionably is, does not amount to 
more than incapacity. All through I believe that he meant to do the 
best he could, and thought that he was doing for the best. Some have 
held that on the 17th of August, the quiet day between the battles of 
Vionville and Gravelotte, he should have continued his progress 
westward. It was not in the nature of things that he could have 
marched till late on that day, and by that time the northern road 
by St. Privat and Briey was studded with German patrols, which in a 
twinkling would have brought thundering on his flank and rear Ger- 
man army corps that had not suffered as he had the day before. 
Had he gained a day by taking the Thionville road leading into the 
valley of the Meuse at Longuion, leaving a corps in position to blind 
Prince Frederick Charles, that chief would still by the Briey road have 
been equidistant on the 19th from Longuion, with Bazaine on his 
more circuitous route, even with the day’s start to the latter. The 
alternative which Colonel Hamley suggests, that on the 17th Bazaine 
should have passed his army back through Metz, and on the 18th should 
have started for Strasburg, ascending the right bank of the Moselle 
and traversing the German communications, is ingenious, but was 
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impracticable with a host so constituted, officered, and equipped. 
Bazaine, on the information he had, was amply justified in fighting 
the battle of Gravelotte ; and that he did not win it was simply owing 
to the fact that the Germans were so much stronger than he had 
reason to believe. After two such battles, and with an army so 
defective in so many essentials, it cannot well be urged that he did 
wrong in falling back on Metz. In point of fact he was driven back 
on Metz, and had no alternative. But with energy he might have 
been in a state fit to attempt egress again in four or five days, while 
as yet the Germans had not belted him in so firmly and tightly. 
From the 25th to the day of Sedan extended the period of his chance 
of getting out. But whither was he to head, suppose him once out? 
Obviously his cue was to cut through in a north-westerly direction, 
and march on the Lower Meuse to mect MacMahon. But the Ger- 
mans could see that this should be his object as well as he could; 
and to frustrate it there stood outside that section of the arc of the 
environment which extended from the wood of Plenois to the Thion- 
ville road, four army corps, or 120,000 men. ‘The section south of 
Metz was thinly manned, and I do think Bazaine could have at this 
time got away along the Strasburg road; but then he would have been 
leaving to his fate MacMahon marching to effect a junction with him. 
Alternatives might have been open, but even now it seems sound 
strategy enough to have quietly awaited MacMahon’s approach. ‘That 
Bazaine made skilful dispositions, in view of his brother marshal 
being nigh at hand on the 1st of September, seems incontrovertible. 
On the 31st of August he sent the corps of Canrobert and Lebuuf te 
make a sortie on the east and north-east so as to draw the enemy's 
masses away out of MacMahon’s anticipated path. These corps 
kept through the night the positions which they had won, that the 
German distraction might be perpetuated, while the Guards, Ladmi- 
rault’s and Frossard’s corps took no part in the sortie, but waited 
ready to give the hand to MacMahon, as soon as the thunder of his 
cannon should be heard. 

That sound, indeed, faintly borne on the breeze from a battle-field 
sixty-five ‘miles away, Prince Frederick Charles heard as he stood on 
the Hill of Horimont watching and feeding the combat over against 
him on the slopes of Serviguy and Noisseville, but the dull roar never 
reached the beleaguered, and would have brought small comfort if it 
had. After the capitulation of Sedan, Bazaine’s chance of success- 
fully breaking out diminished gradually. And granting that he had 
succeeded, what would have been: his objective point, what his 
speedy fate? Why, but for the fortress which they were subduing 
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by starving him, nothing would have pleased the Germans better than 
to have opened a track for him to go out on whatsoever face he chose, 
and then to have closed the long drama by mobbing him in the open. 
For they were ‘stronger than he by two to one, better found, better 
marchers, and in better heart. But it is open to one who watched 
with the Germans through the long beleaguerment to express his 
opinion that Bazaine could not have fought his way out. A cup de 
main was impossible. From the Hill of Horimont, the observatory on 
the top of Mont St. Blaise, the bluff before Servigny, and the fringe 
of the plateau of St. Germain, I have looked down on Bazaine’s 
entrenched camp with such dominance that a company could not 
form rank but that I saw it. At these points and many others were 
watchers continually. At the alarm the second'line of the environ- 
ment closed up into the first, into positions wherein the forces avail- 
able were capable of “holding” anything that could come against 
them till from the right and the left supports closed in to them and 
behind them. Bazaine was impotent to get out ; he might have tried 
indeed, but he must have had the consciousness that with a beaten 
and ill-found army the end must have been but precipitated had he 
succeeded, whereas by holding his position he was detaining around 
him a vast army of Germans. ‘The worst of it was that he could not 
do this for ever, and that the endurance of his provisions constituted 
the limit up to which he could do it. And he had shown no practical 
purposefulness and forethought in arranging that his provisions should 
hold out as long as possible. It was in this shortcoming that, to my 
thinking, Bazaine as a commander was most seriously to blame. 
When at length his provisions were nearly exhausted, he did make an 
effort at once to save his army from the stigma of a surrender and to 
leave the fortress still a thorn in the side of the Germans. The enter- 
prise of the 7th of October, which was defeated by the battle of 
Maizitres les Metz, I at the time asserted to have been a last attempt 
at escape. The only journalist who was inside Metz during the siege 
scouted this assertion with somewhat needless contempt; but 
Bazaine confirms my judgment when he says,—‘ My project was at 
nightfall to leave with the whole army without its baggage. 

We might possibly have effected an escape in this way ; but it was 
necessary to occupy the two dominant banks of the Moselle.” The 
only destination of an army without its baggage could have been 
Luxemburg, and on the dominant banks of the Moselle stood the 
3rd and roth German army corps. This sortie defeated, there remained 
nothing but passive resistance, and with energetic requisitioning 
and management of the outstanding provisions, that might have 
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been maintained for probably a fortnight longer than it was. 
Between Bazaine and starvation there was still a multitude of horses, 
to say nothing of his boots. 

The oft-repeated assertion that Bazaine capitulated with an army 
of 173,000 men is a gross and palpable error in the face of the 
data we now possess. Bushels of figures might be brought to 
show its falsity were there room. Suffice it to cite the authority 
of Colonel Hamley that Bazaine’s army on the day before the battle 
of Borny (14th August) consisted of 135,000 men. Authentic 
statistics show that its loss (killed, wounded, missing, and diseased) 
from the date named to the capitulation was over 45,000 men. This 
leaves a balance to be surrendered of 90,000 habile men. But the 
cavalry and artillery were for the most part dismounted before the 
end came, and every soldier knows how useless as soldiers are 
cavalrymen and artillerymen diverted from their own special service 
and armed only with its arms. Bazaine asserts that he surrendered 
only 65,000 serviceable men, and Riistow admits the approximate 
accuracy of this statement. 

In fine, Bazaine was, to use a homely phrase, “a duffer,” but if all 
the French officers who proved themselves “ duffers” in the late war 
were to be shot, it may be said at least that no campaign had ever 
yielded such a flow of promotion. 





HER MAJESTY’S STAGHOUNDS. 


iN O) ZOWHERE in England can the ancient sport of stag- 

Ons >) hunting be seen in such excellence as in the north of 

i AAs; Devon. We are constantly reading in our best sporting 

a newspapers of famous runs still enjoyed over what 
remains of the grand old forest of Exmoor, and of “ takes” after the 
master has used up sometimes as many as three horses in the chase. 
But, be it remembered, in Devonshire they hunt the stag, properly 
so called, better known, at least among west country sportsmen, as 
the red deer. “He is, of all beasts, the goodliest and the stateliest. 
His lofty mien, his elegance and power are sufficient to distinguish 
him from all other inhabitants of the forest ; and being himself the 
most noble amongst them, the chase of him has been in all times 
a favourite sport of kings, nobles, and warriors.” No man who 
has had the good fortune to witness a run over Exmoor on the 
day after Barnstaple Fair will be disposed to object to Buffon’s 
enthusiastic description of the red deer, nor to gainsay the glorious 
quality of the sport which the monarch of the forest affords when 
roused from his lair in all his native majesty and condition. In the 
times of the Knights of Barnstaple it was no uncommon thing for the 
master—one was always out, a thing never to be confidently relied 
on in these days—to pump out his third horse before seeing the 
finish, and fortunate indeed was the sportsman who was ever up at 
that crowning glory with the assistance of a single steed ; though 
there is a notable instance on record of a gentleman having done so. 
on an “Eagle” mare, and of having ridden the same animal to 
Truro, in Cornwall, on the following day, beating the mail 
coach. But stag hunting, even in Devonshire, is not now what it 
once was, for the progress of cultivation has considerably cramped 
and circumscribed the limits of what was once known as the forest 
of Exmoor. And this was thie last stronghold of the wild stag in 
England; “for we reckon the royal forests as much artificial pre- 
serves as the purlieus of the keeper’s lodge are for the pheasants 
that his tinkling bell calls night and morning to be fed.” 

The true secret of the superiority of the Devonshire staghound over 
his inland brethren was that he was frequently blooded to his game, 
an indispensable branch of education towards the making of a good 
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hound of any kind, and one which is .conomically and necessarily 
neglected in more modern times. But if economy had not of neces- 
sity to be considered in reference to this, it is probable that blood- 
ing hounds upon the fat deer of the present day—euphemistically 
and by a pleasant fiction styled stags, for it would never do to let a 
mob of cockney sportsmen know of anything lower in the sporting 
scale than a veritable stag, the horns being unnecessary as a dis- 
tinction—would give them such a taste for mutton that there would 
soon be no sheep to be seen alive in stag hunting localities. 

Though royal staghounds are seldom blooded, Mr. Beckford is 
right in saying that it is necessary for keeping up the energy of the 
pursuer, let him be what kind of hound he may. Runs with the 
royal staghounds have, however, often been excellent, the pace being 
all that the most ardent sportsman could desire. “In the Easter 
week of 1796,” says Mr. Johnson, in his work the “ Sportsman’s Dic- 
tionary,” “the sport of the three days was excellent. ‘The concourse 
of people present on the Monday, on turning out the deer on Ascot 
Heath, was great almost beyond all comparison, and the run proved 
destructive to several of the horses (most likely from injudicious 
riding). Almost as soon as the deer had been liberated, the hounds 
suddenly broke away, and continued the chase in such unusual style 
that in the first burst of ten miles the slow-going gentry formed a tail- 
line of full four miles ; upon reaching London Blackwater, on the Great 
Western road, the deer turned to the right, through Sandhurst and 
Finchampstead, till, nearly reaching Wokingham Town End, and 
suddenly turning to the left, he continued his course in the most 
gallant manner through the parishes of Barkham, Artonfield, over 
Farley Hill, Swallowfield, Mortimer, through the river Kennet, and 
to Aldermaston, near Newbury, where he was taken after a run, it 
was supposed, of nearly fifty miles. 

“On the following Thursday a deer, called Sir Henry Gotte, was 
turned out (having been presented to His Majesty by a Buckingham- 
shire knight of that name), and went off in the most gallant style 
imaginable. Ten minutes’ law was allowed him; and as the scent 
was uncommonly good, the hounds ran breast high, and could only 
be stopped once during the first hour and a half. The deer ran over 
nearly the same ground as the stag which had been turned out on 
Monday till he reached Wokingham, the gardens of which town he 
passed through, and made way over Froghall Green, through the 
parishes of Binfield, Warfield, the Hazes, and Shotsbrook-coverts, 
Braywick, and was taken at Holyport, after a chase of four hours, as- 
fine running as possible. 
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“ On Saturday in the same week a stag, the brother to Sir Henry Gotte, 
was turned out near the race-course at eleven o’clock, and, facing the 
open country, went away in a style that seemed to bid defiance to 
his pursuers. After a circle of some few miles upon the Heath and 
by Sunninghill Park, he passed Sunninghill Wells, Brummel Hut, 
and through Patnell’s Warren, where the hounds nearly came up to 
him, when, surveying the approach of the field for a few seconds, he 
broke away, and took the whole of the swampy country, and over 
the large fences to Thorpe Green ; leaving Chertsey to the right, he 
passed through the meadows and crossed the Thames, continuing his 
course over the fields to Staines. Here he amused the inhabitants in 
their gardens and orchards, where he and the hounds were repeatedly 
together and his escape from destruction appeared almost impossible ; 
but by clearing some most surprising leaps he once more broke away, 
crossed the western turnpike road, and again led the chase in a very 
gallant style. Crossing the intervening enclosures to Wyradsbury, and 
nearly reaching Colnbrook, he made way to the right, and was taken 
near the seat of Sir W. Gibbons, at Stanwell, after a fine run of two 
hours and a half.” 

According to Gesner, an acknowledged authority of repute, the 
ceremonies observed at the death of the stag were—“ First, to cry 
Ware haunch, that the hounds may not break in to the deer when at 
bay ; which being done, the next is the cutting his throat, and blood- 
ing the youngest hounds, that they may the better love a deer, and 
learn to keep at his throat, then the mort having been blown, and all 
the company come in, the best person who hath not taken say before 
is to take up the knife that the huntsman is to lay across the belly of 
the deer, some holding by the fore-legs, and the person who takes say 
is to draw the edge of the knife leisurely along the middle of the belly, 
beginning near the brisket ; and drawing a little upon it, enough in 
the length and depth to discover how fat the deer is ; then he that is to 
break up the deer, first slits the skin from the cutting of the throat down- 
wards, and then he paunches him, rewarding the hounds with it. 
In the next place, he is to present the same person who took say with 
a drawn hanger, to cut off the head of the deer ; which being done, 
and the hounds rewarded, the concluding ceremony is, if it be a stag, 
to draw a triple mort, and if a buck, a double one; and then all who 
have horns blow a recheat in concert, and immediately a general whoop.” 

Such ceremonies as these, time-honoured and thoroughly sporting as 
they are, must necessarily be dispensed with when the carted deer is only 
taken aftera run. But it is well to be occasionally reminded of the cus- 
toms of our ancestors in regard to stag-hunting, and not to suffer the 
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sport to fall into utter degradation. It is too much the practice to speak 
of Her Majesty’s staghounds in terms of praise in these days, as a 
matter de rigueur when referring to anything connected with royalty. 
When the late Charles Davis was the royal huntsman, too strong 
terms of praise could hardly have been used in speaking or writing of 
the royal hunt. In the palmy days of Harry King also there was: 
not much to complain of. But towards the close of King’s career 
stag-hunting was becoming a very slow affair. “The Doctor” was 
one of the best stags ever uncarted on Warfield Common from the 
royal paddocks, but after leading the chase gallantly for many a sea- 
son, and for many a stirring mile, he was one day discovered with his 
nose in a lady’s lap, having taken shelter from his accustomed friends. 
—you could hardly call the hounds his foes—in the comfortable 
parlour of a farm-house. 

This was considered making sufficient of a farce of royal stag- 
hunting, and “The Doctor” now “moulders beside the grave of 
Harry King,” his most fitting resting place. But if this was voted a farce 
and a mere burlesque of sporting, what is to be advanced in extenu- 
ation of the present style of the chase as pursued by the Royal Hunt ? 
On the opening day on Uxbridge Common, the stag, according to the 
remarks of one of the whips, “was blown before the hounds were on 
to him,” and he housed himself in a shed. At the next attempt the 
stag was let out in a boggy district—horrescunt referentes—and being 
unable to face it, turned to a canal, the followers “ riding in single 
file along the towing path,” the crowd, in the absence of the Earl 
of Cork, behaving in a shameful manner, “heading the stag in all 
directions, and chasing him (the former one) with a greyhound,” 
thus causing the recorded disgusted ejaculation of the whip. 
A good run or two, it is but bare justice to say, have since 
that day been had; but the better to show into what a wretched 
plight stag-hunting with Her Majesty’s has fallen, the fol- 
lowing letter, written for one of the leading sporting newspapers, 
is here quoted :—“ Allow me to endorse the statement of ‘Young 
Towler’ last week, that the present state of affairs in reference to 
stag-hunting with the Queen’s is simply disgraceful. Let me state 
what occurred on Friday last. Two stags were unkennelled ; they 
both ran about twenty minutes, were blown, and died. The fact is, 
they were both wholly out of condition. Who is responsible ? Ought 
not the stags to be exercised by harriers previous to being hunted by 
the greyhound ‘staggers’? In this matter either a commission of 
inquiry should be instituted, or the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals should interfere. Lord Cork, the master, was again con- 
spicuous by his absence. The public pay for the support of the 
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hounds, and it has a right to have the work properly done. If he is 
incapable of the master’s duties, let him retire from the post. We are 
getting disgusted.” 

It is impossible, perhaps, to eliminate the cockney element entirely 
from any kind of sport held within convenient distance of the metro- 
polis, and as the public maintain the royal hounds, it is but fair that 
they should be able to see a good run occasionally for their money. 
Fox-hunters have long regarded stag-hunting on the modern plan as 
hardly worthy of their notice, and they will not be disposed to with- 
draw that opinion after reading the complaints cropping up every- 
where about Her Majesty’s. But there is a disposition—snobbish 
enough, perhaps—on the part of the cockney still to consider the 
pursuit of the stag as the most aristocratic of all sports. This being 
so, it would be as well to show him something really resembling what 
our ancestors used to do with the stag, and that they did not hunt a 
mere fatted calf. Sportsmen unfortunately know too well by sad and 
lengthened experience what an excited mob shows up at a sporting 
gathering near London. But at the uncarting of a stag—there being 
no betting to be done—even a metropolitan mob may, and ought to 
be, restrained within decent bounds ; and no doubt they would be 
were there anything like ceremonial and pageant worthy of the 
“antlered monarch” observed. Lord Sefton keeps comparatively 
good order even among a Liverpool gang at Altcar during the cours- 
ing for the Waterloo Cup, where betting is carried on in its most dis- 
gusting form ; and so long as that can be done Lord Cork need not 
despair, having such very different material to his hand. 

Great ill-feeling, much newspaper correspondence, and far more 
than necessary mutual vituperation were excited upon the occasion of 
the prohibition of public coursing at Hampton Court, some years ago. 
Colonel Maude gallantly withstood the scurrility of all the paper war 
made wpon him, and refused to surrender to the demands of the 
so-called public. He well knew that the sport of coursing as practised 
at Hampton Court was nothing more nor less than an excuse for a 
gathering of the worst class of betting men to follow up their nefarious 
trade. The sport—pre-eminently that of a gentleman—was utterly 
lost sight of in the determination to “ win, tie, or wrangle” over indi- 
vidual courses, and true sportsmen felt at last that Hampton Park 
coursing was a desecration of royal grounds. ‘There is an old and 
most familiar proverb, “ A stitch in time saves nine ” ; and let us hope 
that the staghound meeting—and every other sport—with which Her 
Majesty’s name is associated may soon be shorn of the defects 
which now unhappily characterise it. Sirius. 





THE HOME OF THE CZAREVNA. 


A PEEP AT COURT AND CITY LIFE IN 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


%T should properly, perhaps, be “‘Tsarevna;”* but in view of the 
extraordinary confusion of orthography in which Western 
typographers have recently indulged with reference to the Im- 
perial Family of Russia, a little variation in the way of conso- 

nants may not only be permissible, but agreeable, by way of a change. 
Russia is, indeed, so far off from us, morally as well as physically 
speaking, that we cannot be expected to spell Russian names with 
strict accuracy. Who—save Sir Henry Rawlinson, perchance — 
knows whether the Prophet of Islam should be properly styled 
Mahomet, Mohammed, Muhamet, or Mahmoud? And what a ter- 
rible gadimatias of orthography did there not take place last season in 
the case of the Shah of Persia? JVas his name really Nasr-ed- Din ? 
I am no Persian scholar, and am unable to pronounce with certainty 
in the matter. 

Still, we might strive, I think, to be slightly consistent. For 
example, when the Heir Apparent to the Russian throne visited 
us, in the summer of 1873, the Court Newsman called him “the 
Czarowitch.” Now tne Court Newsman ought to know ; but in this 
instance he was grotesquely at fault. By some of the journals in their 
leading articles the Grand Duke was called the “'Tsarevitch;’ others 
(probably with the traditions of a certain horserace in their minds) 
dubbed him the “ Cesarewitch ;” while one organ of public opinion 
coined for the Grand Duke Héritier the title of “ Czarowitz,” a name, I 
take it, only surpassed in unmitigated barbarism by the world-renowned 
“‘ Baralipton.” But there is always “something about an English- 
man,” as Mr. Podsnap would say, which leads him to spell the names 





* The Earl of Carlisle, who, in 1664, went on an embassy to the Emperor 
Alexis Michailovich at Moscow, speaks of the Sovereign of Russia as “his 
Tzarskoy Majesty :”’ a designation, to say the least, eccentric. It is almost need- 
less to remark that ‘‘Tsar,” “‘Czar,” and “ Tzar,” are all corruptions of ‘‘Czesar.”” 
Herbelot, the Orientalist, indeed maintains that the Asiatic suffixes, ‘“‘ Shah,” 
**Cha,” and.‘ Pacha,” have likewise all as clearly a Cesarean derivation as the 
German “ Kaiser.””’ Why not, if Zaragoza can be traced to Cesarea Augusta, 
and Jersey to Cwsarea? The great Julius left his mark everywhere. 
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of persons and things foreign, not in obedience to any rational rule 
but according to his own sweet will. Our grandmammas used to 
call the famous Suvorov “ Field-Marshal Suwarrow,” and I am not at 
all certain but that Byron has very nearly approached the last-men- 
tioned appellation in “ Don Juan.” Why not Suwarrow? We have 
invented the preposterous name of “Leghorn” as an English equi- 
valent for the exquisitely musical Italian “ Livorno ;” while on the 
other hand there are purists who deny the right claimed by the first 
Napoleon to give a French pronunciation to his surname, and insist on 
styling him “ Boneypartey.” Yet the same purists forget that if 
“Bonaparte” is to have its final vowel sounded the Conqueror’s Chris- 
tian name should be subjected to a similar burden, and should 
become, not “ Napoleon,” but “‘ Napoleone.” 

I only ask for a little consistency, and it is obvious that if we 
adhere to the “w” in the Heir-Apparent’s title the same rule should 
apply to his sister, who would thus be “‘the Czarewna.” How would 
you like it, madam—to hear that sweet little princess called 
**Czaroona”? The plain truth is that “w” is a bad, base, barbarous 
letter, which has crept into alphabets no one knows how, and which 
should be altogether eliminated from civilised speech. As for the 
Grand Duke //éritier, he is, in truth, the “ Czarevich,” or, better, the 
Tsarevich, that is to say, “‘the Son of the Cesar ;” just as his father is 
Alexander Nicholaivich, or “ Alexander, the son of Nicholas ;” and 
his grandfather, Nicholas Alexandrovich, or “ Nicholas, the son of 
Alexander,” who was the son of Paul, who was the son of Peter. 
“Vich” means “son,” as Sir Walter Scott knew full well when he 
invented the character of Fergus MaclIvor, or “ Vich-ian-Vohr,” and 
the Czarevna (I don’t say that it should not be Tsarevna) is, the 
Daughter of the Czar. 

There are at least fifty good reasons why we should all rejoice at 
the marriage of the second son of the Queen of England with a prin- 
cess of the house of Romanoff; but there is one of a nature specially 
calculated to gratify the gentlest of all the readers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine—\ mean the ladies. Mesdames, should not this grand 
wedding, which is about to take place at St. Petersburg, do something 
towards popularising Muscovite modes in this country? I have long 
been, for artistic purposes, a sedulous student of the fashion plates, 
and I regularly take in the Queen and the Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine; but I own that I am growing desperately tired of the 
eternal “ Polonaise ” (a garment not worn, I am sure, in Poland) with 
its monstrous lumbar protuberances, which seems, at present, to form 
the staple of feminine costume. Since the siege of Paris, and the 
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retirement into private life of the Empress Eugénie, the French appear 
to have been unable to invent anything really tasteful and elegant in 
the way of dress (the Leonardo da Vinci head gear, which some call 
a bonnet, and some a hat, and some a cap, but which is in reality a 
beretta, excepted) ; and although there will be assuredly a plenitude of 
the most sumptuous Parisian /oz/effes displayed at the marriage of the 
Czarevna with Prince Alfred, and although St. Petersburg may be 
qualified as the paradise of French modistes, it should not be forgotten 
that Russia has costumes of her own, both male and female, of 
the prettiest and most picturesque description. The fouloupes, or 
sheepskin coats of the peasantry, the c#ftans of the merchants, 
and the low-crowned hats of the Isvostchiks, or droschky drivers, 
are familiar to us all in the charming lithographic sketches of 
M. Timm; but English ladies have yet to become acquainted 
with the sarafan, and especially with the kakoschnik, worn by 
the Russian women. The last-named article of attire—a glori- 
fied arrangement of satin and lace, tinsel and seed pearls—is 
not precisely a turban, and not exactly a crown, but something 
between the two, and may, perhaps, be akin to those “round tires. 
like the moon” against which the Hebrew prophet, criticising the 
feminine pomps and vanities of his time, testifies so strongly. The 
kakoschnik in all its glory is now veryrarelyseen in St. Petersburg save 
on the heads of the comely peasant women who come up from the 
provinces to nurse the babies of the aristocracy; but, in my time at 
least (I speak of 1856-7), there were certain gala days in the year 
when the old Russian costume was worn at Court by the Empress 
and all her ladies. One of the most notable of these occasions was 
that of the /ée, or Saint's Day, of the Czarina at the Palace of 
Peterhoff, when the evening’s entertainment always wound up with 
the stately and solemn dance called a Polonaise. A genuine and not 
a capriciously sham thing is the Russian Polonaise (excuse the 
paradox); of that be assured. Imagine an amalgamation of the 
“ Ménuet de la Cour” and “Sir Roger de Coverley,” danced by five 
hundred couples ; the gentlemen attired in the most splendid mili- 
tary uniforms, or in Court dress, the ladies radiant in diamond- 
studded kakoschniks and rich trains of brocade and lace. The 
Polonaise, albeit slow and statuesque in its figures, is an ambulatory 
dance, and on grand festival days—especially on occasions matri- 
monial—the lengthy train of couples perambulates the entire mansion, 
going upstairs, and downstairs, and into my lady’s chamber ; sweeping 
and sailing, and, perhaps, flirting a little, through bower, and hall, 
and dining-room, and grand saloon, and “ through the house,” giving 
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‘glimmering light,” like the fairies in Theseus’ palace in the last 
scene of the “ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream.” When the Polonaise 
was danced at Peterhoff it was the pleasant and kindly custom of the 
Imperial Family to allow the very meanest of the common people to 
line the magnificent halls, and see the glittering procession of 
dancers go by. The sight was thrice as good as a play to 
these honest folks, who—men, women, and children—not unfre- 
quently threw themselves at the feet of the Emperor and Empress as 
they passed, and burst into tears of mere joy and gratitude. And 
then they would go home to eat rye bread and salted cucumber ; to 
drink sour goas, or brick-tea (half sheep’s blood); to sleep on the 
top of the stove, and to be kicked and thrashed by the police, quite 
contentedly. Loyalty to the Throne is in Russia much more than a 
sentiment, much more than a convenient expedient, and is divested 
of even the slightest admixture of snobbishness. It is a Religion. 
The Czar is Pater atque Princeps—Pontifex Maximus as well as 
Emperor. When the Russian peasant is ill-treated he sighs piteously, 
“‘ Heaven is so high and the Czar is so far off.” But he never loses his 
faith in his earthly Providence. On this side idolatry, the Emperor 
is all in all to his subjects. One day, shortly after the dreadful fire 
which nearly forty years since consumed the greatest portion of 
the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, the Emperor Nicholas was 
driving through the streets of the capital in his droschky, when a 
middle-aged, long-bearded man, in the ordinary costume of the shop- 
keeping class, broke through the ranks of the crowd; rushed up to 
the Imperial vehicle ; threw a sealed packet into it ; and then, taking 
to his heels, was speedily lost to sight. But, ere he disappeared, the 
Czar heard him say, “ Little Father, you must build up your house 
again.” When the packet was opened it was found to contain bank- 
notes to the amount of twenty-five thousand roubles (£3,750). Adver- 
tisements were’ put forth inviting the mysterious donor to come forth 
and avow himself ; but the long-bearded man never made any sign. I 
do not think that this was either a case of insanity or of “ conscience” 
{in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s sense of the term). ‘The rather 
do I incline to the belief that the name of the munificent unknown 
was Mr. Voluntary Contributions ; that he was of close kindred to 
the anonymous philanthropists who send thousand-pound notes to 
hospitals in this country ; and that he was quite satisfied with the 
knowledge that he had helped his “ Little Father” to build a new 
house for himself. 

Without some brief notice of this same Winter Palace a sketch of 
the Home of the Czarevna would be incomplete. It is an enormous 
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pile constructed of that kind of stone which the Americans term 
“ brown,” but which is in reality reddish in hue, which, when fresh 
hewn from the quarry, can be carved almost as though it were wood, 
but which hardens considerably by exposure to the atmosphere. The 
Winter Palace communicates, by a bridge somewhat resembling the 
Ponte de’ Sospiri at Venice, with an older palace—the Hermitage, so 
much affected by the Empress Catherine, and of which I shall have 
something to say anon. The old Winter Palace, burnt down, as I 
have mentioned, in 1837, was built by an Italian architect named 
Rastrelli, in the Empress Elizabeth’s reign, and so vast were its dimen- 
sions that it was said to be inhabited by more than six thousand 
persons. ‘The Imperial High Chamberlain used frankly to confess 
that he had not the least idea of how many apartments there were, or 
who lived in them ; and I often heard the well-nigh incredible, but, 
I am assured, authentic story that when, while the conflagration was at 
its height, the firemen ascended to the roof, they found the leads 
inhabited by whole families of squatters, who had built log cabins, 
and kept poultry and pigs avd even cows among the chimney pots. 
The origin of this strange colony was ascribed to the circumstance 
that it was customary to detail for service on the roof of the palace a 
certain number of labourers whose duty it was to keep the water-tanks 
from freezing in winter time by dropping red-hot cannon balls into 
them. Perhaps the oversetting of one of the stoves used for heating 
the bullets was the primary cause of the fire of 37. Naturally these 
poor fellows tried to make themselves as comfortable as they could 
in their eyries. A chimney pot does not afford: a very complete 
shelter from the asperity of a Russian January; and logs for fuel 
being plentiful, what was more reasonable than that the cistern- 
thawers should utilise a few billets to build themselves huts withal ? 
And a calf, discreetly smuggled up to a house-top in its tenderest 
youth, will grow into a cow in time, will it not? Who does not know 
Charles Lamb’s story of the young donkey kept by a foolish urchin 
on the roof of the dormitory of the Bluecoat School, and which would 
never have been discovered had not the feeble-minded animal, 
waxing fat with fodder,and kicking, chosen to bray loud enough to 
have blown down the walls of Jericho; when it was of course con- 
fiscated by the authorities, and dismissed, “with certain attentions,” 
to Smithfield ? 

Eighty thousand workmen had been employed at the erection of 
the Old Palace, which was most splendidly decorated, and the loss of 
valuable furniture and works of art at the fire was, of course, 
immense. The catastrophe tcok place in the night, and it was with 
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the very greatest difficulty that the guards and police could prevent 
the mob from rushing into the burning ruins, not for the purpose of 
plunder, but with the view of saving the goods and chattels of their 
“Little Father.” The soldiers were imbued with the same feeling ; 
and it is said that the Emperor Nicholas, who was watching the 
progress of the flames with the greatest composure, was only enabled 
to put a stop to the self-sacrificing efforts of a party of grenadiers who 
were trying to wrench a magnificent mirror from the wall to which it 
was nailed, by hurling his double-barrelled /orgnetie at it. Nicholas 
had the strength of a giant ; and the well-aimed missile shattered the 
mighty sheet of plate-glass to fragments. His Majesty turned, laugh- 
ing, to an aide-de-camp, as the grenadiers held up their hands in 
horror. ‘‘ The fools,” he said, “ will begin to risk their lives in trying 
to pick up my opera-glass. Tell them that they shall be fired on if 
they do not desist.” The story of the sentry who refused to leave 
his post and perished in the flames because he had not been properly 
relieved is, I fear, apocryphal—at least, I have heard it told of half a 
dozen sentinels, at half a dozen fires. 

The Winter Palace was rebuilt in a year. The Emperor sent for 
an architect and told him that the new house must be finished within 
twelve months, or he would know the reason why. And Nicholas was 
not a Czar to be trifled with. At the end of the stipulated term the 
New Winter Palace was finished. A grand ball was given at Court, 
and nobody was sent to Siberia. ‘To be sure the enterprise had not 
been completed without a considerable expenditure of roubles, and 
even of human life. In the depth of winter more than six thousand 
workmen used to be shut up in rooms heated to thirty degrees 
Réaumur, in order that the walls might dry the more quickly ; and 
when they left the palace they experienced a difference of fifty or 
sixty degrees in the temperature. These little atmospheric variations 
were occasionally fatal to Ivan Ivanovich the moujik; but what 
cared he? ‘To die for the Czar (there isa popular Russian drama on 
that theme) is a sweet boon to the loyal Muscovite. We English can 
be as loyal, upon occasion. ‘‘ As for my life, it’s the King’s,” says 
the tar in Dibdin’s’ ballad. And it is certain that Jack very often 
did give his life for the King. 

The actual palace is an enormous parallelogram, of which the 
principal facade is four hundred and fifty feet long. It has often 
been compared architecturally with the (ex) Royal Palace at 
Madrid; but the Czar’s residence is on the bank of the broad 
and beautiful Neva; whereas the abode of defunct Spanish royalty 
' only overlooks the miserable little streamlet called the Manganares. 
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I should be talking guide-book were I to tell you of all the 
lions of the Winter Palace—of the grand staircase of marble 
encrusted with gold ; of the prodigious banqueting saloon called the 
Salle Blanche (there is an analogous apartment in the old Schloss at 
Berlin), where covers are sometimes laid for eight hundred guests ; or 
of St. George’s Hall, which is one mass of gorgeous ornamentation in 
Carrara marble. That I am zof talking guide-book may be apparent 
from the admission on my part that I really forget whether it was in 
this St. George’s Hall or in a saloon of the adjacent Hermitage that I 
saw a vast collection of portraits in oil of distinguished Russian 
generals. These pictures, all let into the walls, without frames, pro- 
duced a very curious effect. I specially recollect among them the 
ferocious face of Suvorov, and the almost more brutish and savage 
countenance of Barclay de Tolly, who could have been but a parcel- 
Russian, I apprehend, but who, in his portrait, looks every inch a 
Calmuck whose chief diet was horseflesh and zedéa, whose pursuit 
was slaughter and whose relaxation plunder. “ Booty isa Holy thing !” 
quoth our grandmammas’ Field-Marshal Suwarrow. General Barclay 
de Tolly looks as though he fully appreciated the cogency of his 
great predecessor’s maxim. In addition to the English sound of 
Barclay’s name there is another element of interest in these portraits 
owing to their being nearly if not all due to the pencil of the English 
Royal Academician George Dawe: an artist best known in his own 
country by his remarkably powerful picture of a mother rescuing her 
child from an eagle’s nest. Foreign artists, pictorial, plastic, lyric, 
and dramatic, have always been munificently patronised at the Russian 
Court. At least a score of French sculptors, and at least fifty Italian 
architects, have amassed large fortunes at St. Petersburg. Jean 
Baptiste Le Prince, the favourite pupil of Boucher, was a great protégé 
of Catherine ; and the Semiramis of the North would have been only 
too delighted to have welcomed Sir Joshua Reynolds to Petropolis, 
had that gifted but prudent painter chosen to risk the perils of a 
Russian winter. As it was, her Czarinian Majesty commissioned a 
picture from the illustrious British artist, at the then almost unprece- 
dented price of two thousand guineas. This painting, ** The Birth of 
Hercules,” is in the palace of the Hermitage, and when I saw it 
seventeen years since, it wasin a lamentable condition. The varnish 
had “ bloomed ” to the last degree of blurred fogginess ; the whole 
surface of the work was covered with cracks ; and in some places the 
very pigments themselves had “ run,” forming deep channels. The fur- 
nace-heat to which Russian rooms are heated in winter time may have 
had something to do with the liquefaction of the colours ; but much 
of the damage undergone by “ The Birth of Hercules "—one of Sir 
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Joshua’s noblest works—must be ascribed to the extraordinary tricks 
which the painter was in the habit of playing with his oils and 
varnishes—mixing wax, gelatine, asphaltum, and all kinds of strange 
messes with them. Reynolds was haunted by the idea that the great 
Venetian painters possessed some secret by means of which they 
obtained the wondrous brilliancy of colour which prevails in their 
pictures ; and to discover this secret he was perpetually trying vain 
experiments. Truly Titian, Paolo Veronese, and the rest did possess 
the key to such a mystery ; but it was in the Sun and the Atmosphere 
of the Adriatic. 

During eight months out of the twelve the Winter Palace is 
inhabited by the Imperial Family ; and it is thus, I hope, not without 
warranty that I have devoted so much space to an edifice which may 
be emphatically spoken of as “the Home of the Czarevna.” There 
is one apartment in it, however, which I have omitted to mention, 
but which should not be passed by in utter silence. It isa little 
plain room, most modestly furnished, and containing a simple camp 
bed without curtains. It was here in the beginning of 1855 that 
“General Février turned traitor,” and that the Emperor Nicholas 
died from a terribly brief illness which, at the outset, had been 
deemed to be merely a slight attack of influenza. The room, as is 
customary in Russia (and in some parts of Germany likewise), has 
been left in precisely the same state in which it was when the spirit 
of its mighty master passed away. The Emperor's gloves and hand. 
kerchief lie on a chair ; his military cloak hangs behind the door ; a 
half-finished letter is on the blotting-pad on the bureau. ‘There is 
the pen with which he wrote; there are the envelopes and sealing 
wax he used. The shadow of the hand of Death seems to pervade 
the whole place. You creep away hushed and awe-stricken from the 
potency of that presence, and the magnificent lines of Malesherbes 
strike like a tolling bell on your memory— 

Le pauvre en sa cabane, ot le chaume le couvre, 
Est suj.i a ses lois ; 


Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 
N’en défend pas nos rois. 


The adjoining palace of the Hermitage escaped the fire of *37. 
This “ Hermitage,” which was built by order of Catherine II. from 
designs by Lamotte, Velten, and Guarenghi, was styled by Semiramis 
her petite maison. It was her Trianon, her Monbijou, her House at 
Loo ; and it is big enough to lodge all the battalions and squadrons, 
horse and foot, of our Household Brigade, with the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery thrown into the bargain. The Hermitage is not now 
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inhabited, but has been converted into an Imperial Museum of pic- 
tures and curiosities. The library is rich in manuscript letters ot 
Voltaire, d’Alembert, and Diderot, and is said to contain (although 
ordinary visitors are not permitted to inspect the very odd “ curio ”) 
the copybook written by Louis XV. of France when a child, and 
which comprises the following admirable “ exercise ” in caligraphy — 


Les rois fout ce qu’ils veulent : il faut leur obéir. 
Kings do what they please. They must be obeyed. 


After all (I should like to know the name of the courtly writing 
master) this is but a paraphrase of the reminder of the Court grandee 
who pointed out to his royal master from the terrace of the palace 
the Sunday holiday folks enjoying themselves in the gardens of 
Versailles. ‘“ Regardez, mon maitre! tout ce peuple, c’est a vous.” 
A very apt commentary on the maxim “Les rois font ce qu’ils 
veulent,” reduced to practice, may be found in one of the saloons of 
the Hermitage, and in a beautiful and eminently scandalous statue 
of the Dubarry as Venus, by Houdon. 

In the days of the great Czarina the Hermitage was famous for 
the (sometimes not very decorous) humours of its Imperial mistress 
—for private theatricals, dancing teas, joyous card parties, convivial 
suppers, and witty conversaziones, to which everybody was welcome, 
bores only excepted. The rules and regulations (Xéglement de 
?’ Ermitage), drawn up by Catherine herself, are worth repeating, and 
may best be read side by side with the Zeges Conviviales of Ben 
Jonson. ‘These rules may be briefly summed up as follows :— 


1. Leave your rank and titles at the door, together with your hat, sword, and 
cane. 

2. Leave your pride of birth and your prerogatives of position, if you have any, 
behind you at the same time. 

3- Be gay and sprightly ; but do not break the crockeryware nor tread on the 
paws of the lapdogs. 

4. Sit down, stand up, or walk about as you like ; but do not get in the ladies’ 
way. 

5. If you mean to hold your tongue, you needn’t come ; if you intend to out- 
talk everybody else, stay at home and talk to yourself. 

6. Argue without losing your temper; but argue. Society should not be 
composed of a set of simpering idiots, all agreeing with one another. 

7. Don’t sigh, don’t yawn, and don’t bother people. 

8. If the company wish to play forfeits, don’t be afraid of making a fool of 


9. Eat with a good appetite, and without making a noise. Drink in modera- 
tion (afin que chacun retrouve ses jambes en sortant), in order that you may be 
able to stand on your legs when you retire. [This must have been a regulation 
addressed exclusively to gentlemen; yet I have somewhere read of the “ Rules of 
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a Russian Club” recited by one of our elder humourists, in which the law is 
laid down that “no /ady is to get drunk before nine of the clock.””} 

10. If any one is convicted, on the testimony of two trustworthy witnesses, 
of having infringed any one of these rules, he or she shall be constrained 
to swallow a glassful of cold water for every such act of infringement, and in 
addition, to read aloud a whole page of the ‘‘ Telemachiad ” (the mercilessly 
laughed-at epic of a Bavio-Moevian Russian poet called Frederikovski). Whoso- 
ever shall, in the course of one evening, break three of these rules, shall be com- 
pelled to learn by heart not less than six lines of the said ‘‘ Telemachiad ;” and 
whosoever refuses to submit to the penalties imposed by this tenth and last 
article, shall be turned out of the Hermitage, and will not be allowed to come to 


tea any more. 

Might not the “Réglement de l’Ermitage” be adopted, with 
some degree of benefit to a chronically bored seciety, at a good 
many Belgravian and Tyburnian soirées? They may have been 
slightly “shaky” as to their morals, these Aaditués and hadituées, but 
at all events they “laughed consumedly”; and when people are 
laughing heartily they cannot for the moment do much harm. It was 
at one of the Hermitage tea parties that the famous epitaph was 
composed on Catherine’s lap-dog :— 

Ci-git la Duchesse Anderson 
Que mordit Monsieur Rogerson. 

This unhappy animal actually experienced the fate poetically 
imagined by Goldsmith in a poem which everybody has read. The 
“ Duchesse Anderson” had the misfortune to bite a Scotch physician 
attached to the Court. The Doctor got well; but “the dog it was 
that died.” Here, too, an unhappy French mathematical savant, 
forced under threats of the cold-water torture to compose two lines 
of verse, indited the immortal couplet :-- 

Il fait le plus beau temps du monde 

Pour aller 4 cheval, sur la terre ou sur l’onde. 
Foyers tteints!' The Imperial Court of Russia has at present a 
very different appearance to that which it assumed in the days of the 
politic, profligate woman who had wit enough to govern fifty millions 
of people as securely as any village schoolmistress who ever boasted 
“unruly brats with birch to tame” governed her rustic scholars. 
Catherine gave her subjects plenty of sweetstuff ; but she certainly 
did not spare the rod upon occasion. 

I should occupy a great many more pages than the editor of this 
magazine would be able or willing to place at my disposal were I to 
discourse at length of all the palaces at St. Petersburg. It is as much 
as I shall be able to do, even barely to enumerate them. There is 
the Taurida Palace, for instance, built by Catherine II. to commemo- 
rate the conquest of the Tauric Chersonese, and presented by her to her 
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favourite, Prince Potemkin :. the Boyard who had as many diamond- 
mounted snuftboxes as there were days of the year, and who was so 
cleverly robbed of one of his treasures during a visit to England, by the 
distinguished English pickpocket, George Barrington. A palace is 
nothing without a ghost ; and I may mention that the Taurida Palace is 
said to be haunted by the phantom of the last Khan of the Crimea, who 
on windy nights can be heard dolefully lamenting the loss of the 
Chersonese, and the spoliation of the Tartar Palace of Simpheropol. 
There is an apartment in this goblin palace (I mean the Petro- 
politan, not the Tartar one) which requires the aid of twenty thou- 
sand wax candles to illuminate it thoroughly. Sometimes, again, the 
Anitchkoff Palace is inhabited by the Imperial Family. This was 
built by the Empress Elizabeth for Count Ramusovsky, but it after- 
wards passed into the hands of the omnivorous Potemkin. After his 
death it reverted to the Crown, and was long a favourite abode of the 
Czar Nicholas. The old Michailoff Palace on the Fontanka Canal is 
now a school of military engineering ; while the new Michailoff was 
for many years inhabited by the Grand Duke Michael. The Grand 
Duke Constantine (brother of the present Czar) used to live in a pro- 
digious house which went by the name of the Palace of Marble. It 
was a very dingy house to look at outside ; and, so far as appear- 
ances went, might have been more appropriately designated the 
Palace of Wallsend. 

It is to this city, full of palaces, and full, too, of churches, museums, 
public offices, barracks, theatres, and convents, all on a colossal scale, 
and all with facades more or less cracked by the asperity of the cli- 
mate, that our Sailor Prince is going to claim his Imperial bride. 
Was there not an unfortunate King of Bohemia once who from his 
continual misadventures was styled ‘The Winter Prince”? The 
hyperborean influences will, we all hope and believe, bring better 
auguries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh; and all 
things considered, mid-winter is about the very best time in the year 
to be married in the capital of all the Russias. In summer the climate 
of St. Petersburg is intolerably hot; the odours of the streets are 
far from agreeable ; there is generally a good deal of cholera about ; 
the Opera and all the best theatres are closed, and the fashionable 
world all out of town. In winter the weather is excruciatingly cold, 
but society never fails to be, in music-hall parlance, “ awfully jolly.” 
The phrase is not quite so slangy as it seems, and is at least appro- 
priate to winter life in St. Petersburg. A Frenchman who was asked 
how he had enjoyed himself there, replied that he had found “la 
vie horriblement gaie.” ‘“‘ You are obliged to dance furiously,” he 


said, “in order to avoid being frozen to death.” 
H 2 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


THE THUMB-SCREW. 


WHE privileges of cross-examination in England are a dis- 
grace to our judicial code. ‘The statutory declaration, as 
used in the Ransford-Barnard case, is an evil sufficiently 
appalling. Happily this power is not often exercised ; 

but the intellectual thumb-screw placed in the hands of petty solicitors 


and barristers-at-law is used every day, and used mercilessly. “The 
line” is drawn everywhere and for everything it would seem except 
in a legal cross-examination. 

It is a strange anomaly in a country where libel is jealously 
punished, that a lawyer instructed by a wicked client, or of his own 
malice, may slander man or woman by implication or innuendo, or 
directly, without having any limit set to his brutal torture. Surely 
some wise lawgiver in the future will impose penalties for the libel 
by inference, now legalised in so-called courts of law. 

How far Mr. Cuffing’s cross-examination of Lady St. Barnard was 
justified the reader is hardly in a position to judge, though it is easy 
to form an estimate of some of the questions that most seriously 
affected her reputation. It has been stated by two of my critics that 
this case is the ripping up of the Twiss scandal. The reader who reads 
and does not criticise with a paper-knife will smile at the shallowness 
of this statement. In the two histories there is no incident alike ; the 
story of Clytie stands apart altogether from the case in question ; the 
two narratives are as different as the poetry of Miller and Buchanan ; 
though why this should irritate the Spectator is only a mystery out- 
side literary circles. This is, however, by the way. “ Clytie” may 
not be put down by critics who dislike Miller and object to “ Prebend’s 
Bridge,” a proper name, as ungrammatical. 

The cross-examination of Lady St. Barnard commenced on the 
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fifth day of her ladyship’s appearance, in a crowded court hushed with 
curiosity and wonder. ; 

“ Now, Lady St. Barnard, kindly attend to me,” said Mr. Cuffing, 
with an air of importance which greatly irritated Mr. Holland. 

The lady acknowledged Mr. Cuffing’s observation by a slight 
inclination of the head. 

You say your grandfather was a professor of music, and was 
organist of St. Bride’s at Dunelm, as long as you can remember? 

Yes. 

Was he not a performer in the orchestra of a London theatre? 

I have understood so. 

How old were you when you were taken to Dunelm ? 

I was an infant. 

Your mother was an actress ? 

Yes. 

Mr. Holland objected to these questions ; they were unnecessary, 
and the facts sought to be elicited were admitted. 

Mr. Cuffing: We shall get on much quicker if you do not interrupt. 
The questions, I submit, are quite proper. 

The magistrate overruled Mr. Holland’s objection, and the cross- 
examination was continued. 

Your mother was Miss Pitt, the well-known actress ? 

She was. 

And she eloped with the son of a nobleman, the Hon. Frank Bar- 
nard, and you were born at Boulogne ? 

I believe that is so. 

What day school did you attend at Dunelm? 

Miss Bede’s, at South Hill. 

How old were you then? 

About twelve, I think. 

Why did you leave Miss Bede’s school ? 

Because my grandfather thought I required more advanced tuition. 

How old were you when you left? 

Fourteen or fifteen. 

Now try and remember, did you not leave on account of insubordi- 
nation ? 

I did not. 

Was not your grandfather advised to remove you from Miss Bede’s 
school ? 

No; the suggestion is altogether unwarranted. 

Indeed ; we shall see. Where next did you go to school ? 

To the Miss Cuthberts’, in the College Green. 
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And you had also tutors at home ? 

Yes. 

How many ? 

A French master and a drawing master. 

And how long did you remain with the Miss Cuthberts ? 

A year or more. 

You said you left school at fifteen ; your present calculation would 
make it sixteen. Which is correct ? 

Both. I think I said I left when I was about fifteen or sixteen. 

Do you remember if you had written characters from your school- 
mistresses ? 

I do not. 

Did not the Miss Cuthberts complain to your grandfather about 
your conduct in school hours and out of school hours ? 

. Not that I know of. They had no reason to do so. 

Were you not charged with being given to flirtation, even at that 
early age? 

Mr. Holland : Really, your Worship, is this absurd and cruel style 
of thing to be allowed ? 

Mr. Cuffing : Certainly it is. If it is absurd, why object ? 

The Magistrate : I really do not see how these questions are to 
advance the interest of your client, Mr. Cuffing. I have no power 
to stop you ; but I would suggest that 

Mr. Cuffing : Pardon my interruption, your Worship; my questions 
are quite pertinent to the case. My client, who is a prisoner, 
remember, is charged with a very serious offence ; he justifies all he 
has said. (Sensation.) 

Mr. Holland : Justifies all he has said, after the evidence as to the 
late Earl? 

Mr. Cuffing : He justifies all he has said ; and it is my duty, how- 
ever painful, to show you the bias of Miss Waller’s mind from the 
first; and I shall do it, your Worship, from first to last. If Mr. 
Holland objects to this, let him request you to discharge my client, 
and dismiss the case. If he courts inquiry, why then does he desire 
to stifle it in the bud? (Applause.) 

Mr. Holland: I have no desire to stifle inquiry, but as far as 
may be, I am anxious to protect a lady from insult and calumny. 

The Magistrate: I can only suggest moderation on both sides, 
and I trust Mr. Cuffing will not overstep the licence of an advo- 
cate. 

Mr. Holland bowed submissively to the Bench. Kalmat watched 
with painful anxiety the face of the witness. Lord St. Barnard, 
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who sat beside her, pressed her hand; the crowded court took 
a long breath, and the cross-examination was continued. 

You told my learned friend how you first met the prisoner. It was 
in the Banks, at Dunelm ? 

Yes, I said so. 

You said so; and you met him a week afterwards, and allowed 
him to walk with you? 

He placed himself in my way, took off his hat, and said he par- 
ticularly wished to see my grandfather. 

Yes, I know ; and he walked home with you? 

I said my grandfather was at home, and Mr. Ransford walked by 
my side, as I was then on my way home. 

What did he talk about ? 

I do not know. 

Did he meet you after that time ? 

Yes, occasionally. 

Unknown to your grandfather? 

I did not always tell my grandfather. 

Oh, you did not always tell your grandfather. Did Mr. Ransford 
make love to you ? 

He complimented me, and I was foolish enough to listen to him. 
I was very young, and knew no better. 

Oh, he complimented you, and you were foolish enough to listen 
to him. How old were you? 

About seventeen. 

Interesting age. Did another gentleman in Dunelm pay you 
attention ? 

Another gentleman ? 

Yes, Lady St. Barnard; let me assist your memory. Did a Mr. 
Mayfield visit the Hermitage and walk out with you? 

Mr. Tom Mayfield was a student and a friend of my grandfather’s ; 
and, with my grandfather’s consent, he proposed for me in marriage, 
and I refused him. 

Indeed. Where was this? 

I was gathering wild flowers. 

Very well. You were gathering wild flowers when Mr. Mayfield 
pressed his suit, and was rejected. Why was he not acceptable to 
you? 

1 do not know: he was a gentleman, and my grandfather hoped I 
would accept him, chiefly, I think, because my grandfather regarded 
Mr. Ransford as a scoundrel. 

Because Mr. Ransford was a scoundrel. Did you walk with Mr. 
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Ransford, and receive letters from him and presents, although your 
grandfather thought him a scoundrel ? 

I did. I was a wilful girl, and resented my poor grandfather's 
efforts to limit my independence ; I could not endure the idea that I 
was not to be trusted, and my grandfather loved me so much that he 
was jealous of my being out of his sight, and this almost became a 
mania with him. 

He did not like you to be beyond his eye ; and you justified his 
mistrust. You thought that was the best course, eh? 

I do not understand. 

Your grandfather wished to exercise surveillance over you, and 
your desire of independence being great, you received the addresses 
of Mr. Ransford unknown to your grandfather, and accepted a pre- 
sent from that gentleman worth from one to two hundred guineas. 

Yes, I regret to say I did. 

Did Mr. Ransford ever propose marriage to you? 

Yes, frequently. 

Did he propose to marry you in Dunelm? 

He did. 

But you were to go with him to London first ? 

We were to be married in London if I would accept him, but I did 
not accept him. 

We shall see. Now about that meeting in the summer-house 
which you explained to my learned friend: it is true that you waved 
your hand to him? 

It was a girlish freak. 

Yes, I know. 

He was so far away, and I did not know that it was he. 

But it was Mr. Ransford ? 

Yes. 

And he came over the river in response to your invitation ? 

I did not invite him. 

You beckoned to him; and like a second Leander he swam the 
Hellespont ? 

He crossed in a boat, or over the bridge lower down. 

And you received him in the summer house ? 

He was in the summer-house when I returned to the garden. 

Did he remain long ? 

No, and he implored me on his knees to stay a few moments to 
hear his protestations of love. 

Did you remain ? 

I did. 
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How long? 

A few minutes. 

Hours are but minutes to lovers. How long? 

A few minutes. 

I will not ask you to tell us all that passed between you. Was 
your conversation interrupted by the arrival of your grandfather ? 

Mr. Holland : She has told you that and all the rest in her evidence 
in chief. 

Don’t mind Mr. Holland, Lady St. Barnard ; he is not in order. 
Pray attend to me. I will try not to wound your sensibilities if I can 
help it. Did your grandfather interrupt your conversation ? 

He did. 

And dragged you down the garden and into the house? 

Yes. 

And called you objectionable and offensive names ? 

Yes, that is true ; he did not mean what he said, my poor dear 
grandfather. 

But he applied epithets to you of the foulest kind? 

He used very harsh language. 

This was not the first time that your grandfather had been angry 
almost to madness with you? 

No; the next time was when he discovered the necklet which I 
had thrown into the river. 

You told us of that ; but was he not frequently angry? Did he 
not say you would come to a bad end? 

He did not. 

Mr. Holland: If he did it is a common enough expression with 
parents and guardians who have high-spirited children to deal with. 

Thank you, Mr. Holland. I am not cross-examining you. Pray 
attend, Lady St. Barnard. Did not your grandfather consider your 
conduct cause for anxiety on his part ? 

No doubt; but that arose through his overweening love for me, 
and not because I gave him cause to fear. I was young and possibly 
a foolish girl—vain, I dare say, like other foolish girls. 

Mr. Ransford frequently wrote to you, and you received his letters 
through a privileged messenger ? 

Yes. 

Did you answer his letters ? 

Once or twice I did. 

Now do you remember that letter in which he proposed that you 
should elope with him ? 

Yes. 
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Did you answer that letter ? 

No, I only received it on the day which he fixed for his design. 

Have you that letter ? 

No. 

Can you tell us the nature of the contents ? 

He dwelt upon my evident unhappiness, and begged me to go 
with him to London, where I could remain at an hotel until the 
arrangements were made for our marriage. He said if I con- 
sented we could go by the mail train that night, and he would have 
a carriage ready on the North Road to convey me to a station a few 
miles out of Dunelm where the mail stopped. If I consented, at 
bed time, I was to place a pot of flowers outside the window on the 
window-sill. 

It was not necessary, then, to answer the letter if you placed the 
flowers on the window-sill? And you placed them there? 

No, sir, I did not. 

Be careful, Lady St. Barnard. 

I am careful, sir. 

Do you swear that you did not place those flowers on the window- 
sill, the signal of your consent ? 

I swear. [| Thank God,” said Kalmat, in a whisper, and he felt 
as if a weight had been lifted from his heart. ] 

Did you tell the servant to make the signal ? 

I did not. 

Nor do anything to have it made ? 

No. I did not wish it to be made; I scorned Mr. Ransford’s 
offer ; I was ill that night; ill with shame and remorse that I had 
given him encouragement in any way; but I could not in my 
girlish flirtation have dreamed that he would trespass upon my 
condescension and dare to propose an elopement. He only did this, 
I suppose, because he saw that I was very unhappy at home. 

You think that was the only reason? 

Yes. 

The Bench may form a different opinion ; but no matter, to return 
to this pot of flowers, this signal of your consent to elope. It was put 
out on the window sill? 

I have since had reason to believe so. 

Did you not know it at the time? 

No; some terrible mistake was made, I feel sure, about those 
flowers. 

Yes; we have heard your theory, that your grandfather thinking 
flowers in a room unhealthy placed them in the open air just at the 
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moment when Mr. Ransford was waiting for the signal. But that is 
only a theory. And you swear you did not answer the prisoner's 
letter by giving the signal suggested ? 

I have sworn it. 

The elopement was interrupted by Mr. Mayfield? 

Mr. Holland: Really, your Worship, I must request you to 

My learned friend is going to say there was no intention of 
elopement on the part of Miss Waller, and therefore it could not 
have been interrupted. I will amend my question. Your lady- 
ship described to my learned friend the disturbance that occurred 
at about the time fixed by Mr. Ransford for you to place the pot of 
flowers on the window sill. Mr. Mayfield had evidently been sus- 
picious that something extraordinary was likely to take place ? 

Mr. Holland: My friend calls that amending his question. I 
object to it in its original and in its amended shape; as indeed I 
object to his cross-examination generally ; but as your Worship is 
inclined to allow a considerable margin to the prisoner’s attorney, I 
do not needlessly address you; we must, however, draw the line 
somewhere. 

The Magistrate : Certainly, while the Bench is anxious not to limit 
a full inquiry, it is quite clear that 

Mr. Cuffing : Pardon me, your Worship, I do not press the question ; 
I bow to the decision of the Court, and would at the same time sug- 
gest that the present moment offers a favourable opportunity for 
adjournment. . 

The Bench agreed with Mr. Cuffing, and the Court adjourned. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE RACK, 


THE next day Clytie returned to the moral torture. Thumb-screw 
and rack were duly provided at Bow Street ; and she bore the miseries 
of this modern Inquisition with fortitude, though not without pain. 
She looked pale and worn. The Court was crowded to suffocation. 
Every window was thrown widely open. Iced-water was placed 
within reach of the witness, by whose side Lord St. Barnard was still 
permitted to sit. The prisoner did his best to carry out Mr. Cuffing’s 
instructions, but all his efforts did not shake off a certain hang-dog 
look, which the intelligent portion of the lookers-on construed in the 
lady’s favour. 

“We will return for a moment,” said Mr. Cuffing, “ to that night of 
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the proposed elopement. You retired earlier than usual, you say ; 
why was this? 

I did not feel well. 

Did you open your window? 

My bedroom window? 

Yes. 

It was open. 

You could see into the street then ? 

No, my room looked upon the garden. 

Mr. Cuffing consulted his notes, glanced for a moment angrily at 
the prisoner, and then pulling down his shirt cuffs and looking 
important, said— 

Well, then, you could of course not see anything that was going on 
in the Bailey, as you called the street. Mr. Mayfield having assaulted 
the prisoner said he was a black-hearted scoundrel, and your grand- 
father ordered you to bed ? 

Yes. 

Then he appeared to know about the elopement ? 

Mr. Mayfield had evidently discovered the design of Mr. Ransford ; 
no doubt he had ; I could tell by his language. 

Thank you ; that is what I wished to know. 

Mr. Mayfield had come to prevent it ; he might have bribed Mr. 
Ransford’s messenger and seen the letter. 

That is just what he did, your ladyship, and I shall call the 
messenger, who will explain this fully. Meanwhile tell me, did you 
overhear what took place after the disturbance between Mr. Mayfield 
and your grandfather ? 

I heard sufficient to make me very unhappy. [Kalmat groaned, 
and a policeman loudly demanded “ Silence.” 

And the next morning you left your home and came to London? 

I did. 

Did you come alone ? 

Yes. 

You know that Mr. Mayfield disappeared from Dunelm at about 
the same time, early in the morning? 

I have heard so. 

It is not true that you travelled with him to London? 

It is not. 

You did not meet him in town afterwards ? 

I have not seen him since that dreadful night. I hope he may be 
found to give you his version ; for though he was deceived by appear- 
ances which were against me, he was a gentleman, and would tell the 
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truth. [Kalmat longed to step to the front and declare himself; but 
he felt that he had important work to do, the usefulness and value of 
which would be imperilled by disclosure. Moreover, as he had told 
the bust, he was Justice, and he hovered on the track of Ransford. ] 

And how did you find lodgings in town? 

I went to an hotel near the station. 

Why did you leave there ? 

It was too expensive. 

Had you no money? 

Yes, I had thirty pounds. 

Do you know a street called Wilton Street, St. John’s Wood ? 

No. 

Think. Did you not seek lodgings there ? 

Oh, yes possibly. 

Possibly. I do not wish to hurry you. You do know the street ? 

Yes, I know it. 

Do you know that it chiefly consists of improper and infamous 
houses ? 

I have been told so. 

You have been told so. Did you not seek lodgings there? 

Mr. Holland: I do not object to the question, your Worship, but I 
submit that Lady St. Barnard should be allowed to explain. The 
matter is capable of a very simple explanation. It was fully set forth 
in the evidence in chief. 

Mr. Cuffing: Therefore we have already had her ladyship’s explana- 
tion. Besides Mr. Holland will have the opportunity of re-examining 
the witness, and I submit that meanwhile I may get at the facts in my 
own way. 

The Magistrate: Go on, Mr. Cuffing. 

You sought for lodgings in this improper neighbourhood, you say, 
and ran out of the house which you had entered because some 
gentleman made towards you ? 

Yes. 

Will you swear that you did not know the kind of people to whom 
you were applying for lodgings ? 

I do swear. 

The landlady came to the door ? 

I believe so. 

And invited you in? 

Yes. 

You went in? 

I did. 
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You there saw another lady very showily dressed and drinking 
champagne ? 

Yes. 

And you did not then understand that you were in an improper 
kind of house? : 

I did not. 

But when they called some man to come, and he did come, then 
you ran away—is that so? 

It is. 

And you saw a policeman and begged his protection, and all that 
kind of thing, as we have already heard ? 

I have previously explained the whole of the circumstances. 

Mrs. Breeze accompanied you on your visits to theatrical agents 
and managers in search of employment ? 

Yes. 

Did she go with you to Mr. Barrington’s ? 

She did. 

Was she in your company all the time you were at this Theatrical 
Agency? 

No. 

You had a private interview with Mr. Barrington first ? 

Mr. Holland: Really, your Worship, I must protest against this 
line of cross-examination ; it is disgraceful. 

The Magistrate : I do not think so ; it is only weak. 

Mr. Holland : It is more the manner than the matter that I object 
to ; the insult by implication. I confess that I never sat in any 
Court with a greater sense of humiliation, compelled to assist, as it 
were, at the repetition of an outrage which has no equal in my 
experience. 

Mr. Cuffing : My learned friend is almost as much beside himself 
as poor grandfather Waller was in Lady Barnard’s early days; but I 
submit, your Worship, that I am entitled to cross-examine the 
witness. 

The Magistrate : I fear you are out of order, Mr. Holland. I say 
so with all submission to your legal knowledge and experience. 

Mr. Holland : Then I am very sorry for it. 

The Magistrate: And so am I. 

Mr. Cuffing: That may be; but you are neither of you in the 
position of my client. 

Mr. Holland : God forbid ! 

Mr. Cuffing: When my learned friend has finished his prayers, | 
will proceed. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Holland resumed his seat, and Lady St. Barnard sipped her 
iced water and again resigned herself to the torture from which no 
human power could save her. 

You told the Bench that Mr. Chute Woodfield advised you not to 
go upon the stage, because he said theatres, as a rule, were not con- 
ducted upon respectable or moral principles. Did you act upon Mr. 
Woodfield’s advice ? 

I did not. 

It was after you had received this advice that you went to the 
office of Mr. Barrington ? 

It was. 

Did you acquaint Mr. Woodfield with your decision ? 

I wrote to Mr. Woodfield. 

And explained to him that although theatres in his opinion were 
immoral places you had resolved to go upon the stage? 

I think I informed him that my means would not allow me to live 
without doing something, and that I did not know of any other pos- 
sible occupation for me except the stage, and I hoped that my 
mother’s name would help me. 

And you applied to Mr. Barrington? Who gave you that person’s 
name? 

I saw it in the theatrical newspaper. 

What did Mr. Barrington say to you? 

I forget. 

Did he say theatres were immoral ? 

No. 

Did he approve of your choice of the stage as a profession ? 

He said he would assist me to obtain an engagement. He remem- 
bered my mother, and thought I was wise in adopting her name. 

Did he introduce you to Mr. Wyldenberg of the Delphos Theatre ? 

Yes. 

Did you happen to know that the management of the Delphos 
at that time was somewhat notorious for intrigue ? 

I knew nothing of the theatre. 

Did you take any advice about it? For example, did you write to 
Mr. Woodfield or your grandfather ? 

I did not. 

You went there and were engaged without any compunction ? 

I was engaged and had a part given to me in a new comedy. 

Did you like the new life which this opened up to you? 

I did not ; I was surprised and disappointed. 

At what ? 
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At the want of courtesy and gentlemanly conduct of all the persons 
concerned. I thought actors and actresses were treated with consi- 
deration ; I found that behind the scenes was the opposite to my 
ideal. 

In what respect ? 

In every respect. The lessee and the acting manager treated the 
company as if the actors were merely servants, and the actors treated 
each other as if they deserved no higher consideration. I do not see 
why this should be so, but that it is so is a barrier to any lady or 
gentleman of the smallest sensibility adopting the stage as a pro- 
fession. I am tempted to say this in the interest of Art, and with a 
hope that somehow my short experiences publicly stated may do 
good. (Applause.) 

I believe your criticism is quite just; still you would have con- 
tinued in the profession but for Earl Barnard’s impressive inter- 
ference ? 

I might have done so, and borne the hardship of it as I bear your 
questions, because it is my fate. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cuffing protested against demonstrations in Court, and the 
magistrate threatened to clear the room. 

What was the part they gave you to study? 

An orphan subjected to the tyranny of a hard-hearted stepmother. 

Do you remember the other characters ? 

One, I think, was an unscrupulous attorney, who persecuted the 
orphan for the sake of getting money out of her lover. (A laugh.) 

Is that a stroke of wit, Lady Barnard, or a genuine bit of memory? 

I do not know what the author considered it; the character 
seemed to me very truthful. (Laughter and applause.) 

Oh, indeed! Now pray attend, Lady Barnard: you appear to 
have many friends in Court, perhaps you will tell them whether you 
went day after day to rehearsal to this notorious Delphos Theatre in 
a brougham hired by Mr. Philip Ransford, the prisoner at the bar? 

I went several times in his brougham. 

Although you left Dunelm chiefly through his insults and designs, 
you allowed him to visit you in London, and you accepted the use 
of his brougham ? 

He protested so much to Mrs. Breeze, and I felt that 

Pray answer my question. I said nothing about Mrs. Breeze ; “ Yes,” 
or “ No” is all I require. 

When Mr. Ransford came up to Mrs. Breeze and. 

Lady St. Barnard, I must request that you answer the question I put 
to you. I will repeat it. Although you left Dunelm, as you have told 
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us, chiefly through the insults and base designs of Mr. Philip 
Ransford, the prisoner at the bar, you allowed him to visit you in 
London, and you accepted the use of his brougham on several 
occasions ? 

It was quite by accident that—— 

“Yes” or “no ;” did you or did you not ? 

Mr. Holland : Your Worship, I maintain that her ladyship has a 
perfect right to answer the question in her own way. 

The Magistrate : She may offer any explanation afterwards ; but 
the practice, I think, is that she shall first answer the question, and 
then give any explanation she may think desirable. 

Your ladyship is to answer the question, “ Yes” or “‘ No.” 

I did allow him to—— 

“Yes” or ‘“*No,” if you please ; I will take your reply in no other 
form. 

Lord St. Barnard: Your Worship, I have sat here with, I hope, a 
proper respect for the Bench and with reasonable patience ; but I will 
not permit the Countess of St. Barnard to be addressed in this 
manner. 

The Magistrate : My lord, I fear you are out of order ; Mr. Cuffing’s 
manner is not what the Bench approves, but I think we must leave 
that to his own conscience and public opinion. I would advise your 
leaving the case in the hands of my learned friend, Mr. Holland, who, 
I am sure, will do all in his power to protect his client. 

Lord St. Barnard shrugged his shoulders, and sat down; Mr. 
Holland leaned from his chair to speak privately to his lordship ; 
Lady St. Barnard appeared greatly distressed at her husband’s anxiety 
on her behalf ; Mr. Cuffing examined his papers, and said something 
in a whisper to his blue bag; the prisoner looked uncomfortably 
round the court ; a smart leader writer who had visited Bow Street 
for ten minutes seized the point for a few notes on police court 
practice ; and the case was continued. 

May I ask your ladyship for your answer ; is it “ Yes ” or “ No?” 

Yes. 

Now you may explain. 

Mr. Holland: Her ladyship reserves her explanation until the 
re-examination, having already given an account of her meeting with 
Mr. Ransford in her evidence in chief. 

Very well. With regard to the luncheon of which you partook in 
the manager’s room, you had reason to believe that the ladies present 
were not respectable ? ° 

I had. 

Vor. XII. N.S., 1874. 
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But you remained at the luncheon? 

The manager compelled me almost, under a threat of closing my 
engagement ; but I requested Mr. Ransford to take me away. 

He was at the luncheon, then ? 

Mr. Holland: Her ladyship said he was, and that she was glad to 
see him for the first time in her life, because she thought he would 
protect her if she appealed to him. 

Yes ; but if you have no objection, I would rather have the lady’s 
own answer. Did you not know that Mr. Ransford would be at the 
luncheon ? 

I did not. 

You swear that? 

Yes. 

He took you away from luncheon ? 

I asked him to do so. 

You went in his brougham ? 

A brougham was at the door; I felt very ill, and he put me 
into it. 

You were ill, you say. What sort of illness was it? 

I was giddy and faint ; I think the wine disagreed with me. 

You did drink, then, with these ladies whom you had reason to 
think were not respectable. 

I took a little wine. 

Though you refused to drink in Wilton Street, you took a little wine 
at the Delphos Theatre ? 

Mr. Holland : Your Worship, this is really shameful. 

The Magistrate : Not more shameful from your point of view than 
the charge which the prisoner has made against the witness ; there- 
fore, it is useless to object—at present, at all events. 

Very well, then, [ will not trouble your ladyship with that 
question—I simply state it as a fact, and pass on. Mr. Ransford took 
you to his chambers ? 

I was too ill to object. I thought I was going to die. 

You told my learned friend you thought you had been drugged. 
Do you still think so ? 

Yes. 

By whom ? 

By Mr. Ransford. (Sensation.) 

On what ground do you make this terrible accusation ? 

I think he was capable of doing it, and he had ample opportunity ; 
and I cannot account for my illnes$ in any other way. It was also 
the opinion of the housekeeper at the Piccadilly Chambers. 
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Indeed, and where is this wonderful housekeeper, and who is 
she ? ; 

I do not know. I think she said her name was Meredith. 

[“‘ Meredith,” said Kalmat, making a mental note of the name ; 
“ Mary Meredith? I wonder if it was Mary Meredith. It is a name 
I have heard ; but there is no name like it in the letters addressed 
C. Y. E. at the General Post Office, which I got this morning. 
Meredith—she must be found.”] 

Meredith ; I think this is the first time we have heard the woman’s 
name ? 

It is only at this moment that I have remembered it. 

She remained with you all night, you say ? 

Yes. 

But you were insensible ? 

She was by my side when I fainted ; she was there when I reco- 
vered my senses ; she promised not to leave me, and she did not 
leave me. 

You could not know whether she did or not if you were insensible. 

I do know. 

Very well ; but it is nevertheless true that you remained there all 
night, and in the morning Mr. Ransford told you you were compro- 
mised beyond all redemption ; I am quoting your own evidence ? 

Yes. 

He said you had better stay for good, tried to take your hand ; 
whereupon, like a London Journal heroine, you seized a knife and 
raised it as if to strike him ? 

I was ill and desperate, and too indignant to know well what I 
said or did. 

The facts stand thus, then: you went to rehearsal and luncheon 
one day at the Delphos Theatre, and did not return to your lodgings 
at the Breezes’ until the next morning, having been during the interval 
of luncheon and that time at Mr. Ransford’s chambers in Piccadilly ? 

1 suppose you may sum it up as you please ; I have previously 
explained the circumstances. 

Very well ; two days after this you again went to rehearsal ? 

Yes. 

You did not first communicate with Mr. Chute Woodfield or with 
your grandfather ? 

No. 

And you never made a public appearance after all ? 

No. 

And the public were not entertained with that intcresting orphan 

I 2 
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and the wicked solicitor who wanted to get her lover’s money. 
(Laughter.) The Breezes with their box, and all the other people, 
had to go away again ? 

Yes. 

Mr. White, however, played the guardian angel to you. I can 
quite fancy Mr. White with wings — (laughter)—-Mr. White intro- 
duced himself to you as a messenger from your grandfather ? 

Partly from my grandfather. 

But that was not true ? 

Yes it was. 

How? He had not seen Mr. Waller ? 

No; he came from my grandfather the tenth Earl of St. Barnard. 

Indeed! How long have you been accustomed to call that 
nobleman grandfather ? 

Since you have compelled me io acknowledge my relationship. 

Mr. Holland: Your Worship, I must beg permission to interrupt 
the cross-examination for a few moments. 

Mr. Cuffing: On a point of order, or what ? 

Mr. Holland: A piece of information has come to the knowledge 
of the prosecution this very day, and as it applies to the question at 
this moment raised, and which is one of the issues of the case, I beg 
to be allowed to make a statement. 

Mr. Cuffing : I object. : 

The Magistrate: This is really not the time, Mr. Holland; I 
think not. 

Mr. Holland: With all due submission I would suggest that in a 
case of this kind affecting the honour and reputation of a noble lord 
and lady wantonly attacked for the purpose of. 

Mr. Cuffing : Stop, sir; your Worship, I protest against this most 
improper and illegal interruption ; Mr. Holland is positively making 
a speech. 

The Magistrate : You are really out of order, Mr. Holland. 

The learned counsel bowed, sat down, and wrote a note to the 
Times reporter, who rubbed his spectacles, and nodded an affirmative 
answer; and Mr. Holland proceeded to write the following note, 
which appeared the next morning in all the daily papers :— 





We are requested to state that the prosecution have received from a priest in 
Paris copies of the registration of the marriage at Boulogne of Miss Pitt to the 
Hon. Frank Barnard, the birth of Mary Waller Barnard, and the death of Mrs. 
Rarnard, with other particulars and copies of affidavits of the officiating priest, 
relating to the matter in hand. 


Did Mr. White go into the Breezes’ house on the night when he 
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told you the nobleman who was your grandfather’s friend would pro- 
vide for you ? 

Yes. 

And I suppose you had a long talk about the theatre and the 
nobleman—a general gossip, in fact ? 

Mr. White explained his mission. 

Which was ? 

To induce me to leave the stage, and go with him to meet my 
grandfather the Earl at the Burlington Hotel. 

Did he say your grandfather the Earl? 

No. 

Had you ever heard of the late Lord St. Barnard up to that time ? 

I think I had heard his name mentioned at the theatre. 

Oh, you had: at that celebrated luncheon ? 

I believe so. 

But you had no notion of calling him grandfather, or any. 
nonsense of that kind, then ? 

I did not know that he was my grandfather. 

Nor do you now, Lady St. Barnard, for that matter; let us under- 
stand each other. 

I do not understand you, sir. 

Perhaps not; I shall possibly make myself better understood by- 
and-by, my lady. Mr. White, then, took Mrs. Breeze and yourself to 
see this generous nobleman ? 

Yes. 

Well, we have a very long account of the interview in your evidence 
in chief. We will not go into that matter again. When you found 
yourself rich and a lady, and all that kind of thing, did you leave St. 
Mark’s Crescent ? 

I have already stated that I thought it would have been ungrateful 
to do so. 

You drove up there one day in grand style with coachmen and 
liveries ? 

I had said to Mrs. Breeze that if ever I were a great lady I would 
call and take her out in my carriage. I said this only half earnestly, 
though I always had an instinctive belief in my being acknowledged 
as of noble birth. 

So you kept your promise ? 

The late Earl lent me his carriage, and my first drive in it was to 
St. Mark’s Crescent, and I took Mrs. Breeze and one of her children 
into the park, and pointed out to her the spot where in her company 
I had first seen Rotten Row. (Applause.) 
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And where Mr. Ransford got off his horse and asked you how you 
found yourself, and begged to be allowed to visit you ? 

The Magistrate: It is after four o’clock, Mr. Cuffing. We will 
adjourn, if you please, until twelve o’clock to-morrow. 

The court was speedily cleared, and as the crowd emptied itself, 
hot and tired, upon the traffic outside, they were greeted by the news- 
boys with “ Evening paper—the great Barnard-Ransford Libel Case, 
this day !” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE WHEEL. 


Lapy St. BARNARD appeared the next day not only to be suffering 
from physical exhaustion, but she was mentally much excited. She 
had slept but little for several days. The cross-examination of Mr. 
Cuffing was almost more than she could bear. Brave, firm in her 
determination to fight the battle through to the bitter end, she still 
felt most keenly the misery of her position, the impossibility of 
thoroughly justifying herself in the eyes of the world. 

It is a terrible thing for a woman to commit an indiscretion. 
Clytie now realised all the love of her dead grandfather. If she only 
had her game of life to play again! The thought harassed her 
through the night, and left her weaker and more disheartened every 
day. It seemed years since first she stood at this awful bar of public 
opinion. When would it end? Was itadream? Would she wake 
and find that she was still Mary Waller, with this terrible lesson to 
warn and guide her? She prayed that this might be so. 

Lord St. Barnard was kind and considerate under the trying 
circumstances of his position. He never left his wife except to 
attend the conferences of his solicitors and Mr. Holland. His lord- 
ship had secured for her a comfortable suite of apartments at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, and once a day Mrs. Breeze brought the 
children up from Grassnook to kiss and cheer her, and. strengthen 
her for her daily ordeal. It was a cruel time, and her husband’s love 
and gracious words and affectionate solicitude made her feel all the 
more the bitterness of the disgrace which must through her already 
have fallen upon the house of St. Barnard. Her principal affliction on 
this sixth day of her cross-examination was the fear that she would 
break down. Mr. Holland assured her that it could not possibly last 
more than two days at the outside. Two days more! It was an 
eternity to her. What questions could possibly be invented that would 
last another two days? The uncertainty was terrible. With her 
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present experience of the malicious invention of her persecutors, she 
had an instinctive dread of what was to come. Cuffing had 
threatened her more than once with the words “‘ we shall see,” uttered 
with ominous gravity. 

The lady’s instincts were true; for on this day Cuffing had made 
up his mind to use the weapons which he had forged with Ransford 
during that memorable interview with his client in the Bow Street 
cell. 

“ Now, Lady St. Barnard,” began the wily attorney for the prisoner, 
“TI am told that I am unnecessarily spinning out this cross- 
examination.” 

The Magistrate: Who tells you so? 

Mr. Cuffing : Your Worship, by your manner ; and the newspapers 
in strong language. 

The Bench: We have nothing to do with what the newspapers say. 

Mr. Cuffing: We shall see. There are two editors whom I shall 
sue for libel ; and I beg to warn the Press generally and in this 
public way that—— 

Mr. Holland: Your Worship, I object to the time of the Court 
being wasted. Besides, all this is disrespectful to my client, and 

The Magistrate: Pardon me for interrupting you, Mr. Holland. 
Be good enough to proceed with your cross-examination, Mr. Cuffing, 
-and permit me to say that I quite agree with the opinion that you 
are needlessly prolonging this case. 

Mr. Cuffing : Indeed, sir ; then dismiss it, 

The Magistrate: At present, sir, I may tell you that my inclination 
is the other way. If I had known that the case would have lasted so 
long I think a!l interests would have been best consulted by a com- 
mittal in order that a jury might have settled it once for all. You 
compel me to say this. 

Mr. Cuffing : I do not see how I compel you to express an opinion 
.at all at present, sir; but I am in your hands. I will proceed, and 
it may be some consolation to you to know that I hope to conclude 
my cross-examination to-day. 

The Magistrate : That is indeed some consolation, as you say. 

Pray forgive me for this little delay, Lady St. Barnard, said Mr. 
Cuffing in his blandest way, turning to the witness. I am sorry to 
be the legal instrument of causing you great pain and much evident 
suffering, but I only fulfil an important duty. 

Lady St. Barnard trembled. Cuffing looked wicked. He sorted 
his papers with tiger-like ferocity. There was an expression of great 
anxiety on the face of the prisoner. 
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We will-return for a short time to your life in London previous to 
your interview with Mr. White at the Delphos Theatre. Do you 
know the Alhambra ? 

In Leicester Square ? 

Yes. 

I have seen it. 

You have seen it. Were you never inside it ? 

No. ‘ 

Not with Mr. Philip Ransford, the prisoner ? 

Not with any one. 

Will you swear you did not sup there and witness the performances 
from a private box ? 

Yes, I swear it. 

Very well. Now be good enough to refresh your memory about 
those Delphos Theatre days. How often did you-take supper with 
Mr. Ransford at a café near the theatre ? 

I never took supper with Mr. Ransford anywhere. 

Lady St. Barnard’s voice trembled, and she clung to the witness-desk 
for support. Many persons in court thought she looked conscience- 
stricken and guilty. , 

Be careful, Lady St. Barnard ; I have witnesses to call. How 
many times did you sup with the prisoner at a café near the Delphos 
Theatre ? 

I never supped with Mr. Ransford, the prisoner, anywhere. Let 
him stand up and say so ; I do not believe he will. 

All eyes were turned upon the prisoner, who looked at Cuffing. 

Unfortunately, Lady St. Barnard, the prisoner is not allowed by 
the law to speak at present, or to defend himself except according to 
legal forms. 

I am sorry; I think he cannot be so cruel and wicked as to invent 
such dreadful accusations. 

No; they are not inventions, Lady St. Barnard. Pray attend. I 
am sorry to appear unkind, but the duty of an advocate is a sacred 
trust. Do you know Cremorne ? 

No. 

Not Cremorne Gardens ? 

I do not. 

Then you do not remember being ordered from the gardens for 
creating a disturbance there ? 

A disturbance at Cremorne Gardens ? 

Lady St. Barnard looked at her husband, and returned the pressure: 
of his hand. 
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Yes ; I will repeat my question. Then you do not remember a 
disturbance which you caused at Cremorne Gardens, and for which 
you were ordered to quit the place? 

No, I do not. 

If my instructions are correct, the disturbance arose while you were 
drinking champagne with Ransford and one of the ladies of the 
Delphos Theatre. You say that is not so? 

No. 

Will you swear that you did not visit Cremorne twice with the 
prisoner at the bar ? 

No answer. 

I am sorry, as I said before ; but it is my painful duty to ask these 
questions. 

Lady St. Barnard did not answer. She had fainted. There was a 
murmur of sympathy in court. Lord St. Barnard wetted her hands 
and lips, and bathed her forehead. Kalmat never found it more 
difficult than at that moment to wear a revolver and not to use it. 
Cuffing had to pull himself together. The lady speedily recovered. 
The Bench suggested a short adjournment. Lady St. Barnard was 
conducted to the magistrate’s room, and in a quarter of an hour after- 
wards she sat once more in the witness box. 

Lady St. Barnard, pray take my questions calmly; I assure you I 
put them as mildly as my instructions permit. I hope to conclude 
to-day ; to-morrow is Sunday, and your ladyship will be able to rest. 
And by the way do you remember going to Brighton to spend a 
Sunday—during the first week of the Delphos rehearsal ? 

I do not. 

You do not remember it. 

I did not leave London during that time. 

Perhaps I am wrong in the date. When was it that you went to 
Brighton with the prisoner. 

I never went with him to Brighton. 

You say that on your oath ? 

I do. 

These answers take me greatly by surprise. I fear I must refresh» 
your memory by several far more serious incidents than these mere 
journeys of pleasure to Brighton and visits to Cremorne—— 

Cuffing looked straight at Lord St. Barnard, who was watching him 
with great anxiety. The lawyer thought he detected an appealing. 
expression on his lordship’s face. 

I do not wish to press you unduly. Do you remember meeting Mr. 
Wyldenberg on the parade at Brighton, when he invited you to dinner? 
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I did not go to Brighton. 

Pray be careful, my lady. Do you know the Ship Hotel ? 

Yes, I do. 

Ah, I thought we should get at something presently. (Sensation.) 

I was at Brighton for the first time in my life last year. (Applause.) 

We shall see. Do you know a dancing saloon and supper rooms 
at Brighton? 

Lady St. Barnard burst into tears. “Take me away,” she said, 
turning to her husband, “I am too ill to go on; I shall be better by 
Monday. Teil them to adjourn.” 

Lord St. Barnard whispered to her ladyship’s counsel. 

Mr. Holland : Your Worship, my client is too ill to remain longer 
in court to-day. Your Worship would perceive that her ladyship was 
far from well when she came here this morning. I must ask for 
an adjournment until Monday. Meanwhile, I may say that the 
questions of the attorney for the prisoner suggest libels as cruel as 
they are libellous, false, and wicked. 

Mr. Cuffing : Your Worship, I make due allowance for my learned 
friend’s excitement ; I have not asked a single question in support of 
which I shall not call witnesses ; I consent to the adjournment, and 
deeply regret that this case ever came before your Worship. 

The Magistrate : The case is adjourned until Monday. 


(Ta be continued.) 
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BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


THE Gentleman’s Magazine is now bound up in half-yearly volumes ; 
but if the old practice of finishing a tome only once a year had been 
continued down to the present time, this January number would have 
been the commencement of the one hundred and forty-fourth volume. 
I cannot divide the one hundred and forty-three years of the perio- 
dical’s age into decades, or into terms of seven, or three, or twenty- 
one years, or by any figure of traditional or mystic favouritism ; or 
offer any other mere arithmetical reason for entering just now upon a 
new term. Eleven is the only practicable divisor of one hundred and 
forty-three, and I do not know that eleven has any esoteric significance. 
Nevertheless, without changing the form of the series, the Gen#le- 
man’s Magazine does in a manner enter upon a new career with this 
January number. During the five years and a half in which it has 
appeared in a modern shape, something has been done to adapt the 
magazine to the wants and conditions of the age, and its constituency 
of readers has very largely increased ; but something more is possible 
than has yet been achieved. If a career of unexampled duration is 
evidence of any high quality whatever, it must be proof of steady 
work at a high Jevel of some sort. The purpose and scope of 
the work may alter with the changing times, but the standard must 
not fall below the old measure of excellence. The standard of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in the eighteenth century was the measure of 
the best current intelligence of the time. If I compare the success 
of SyLvaNus Urpan’s publication three or four generations ago with 
that which comes nearest to it in the present day, I find the only 
parallel to be the highest class of our daily newspaper press. By long 
since ceasing to compete with this its first great rival, the Gentleman's 
has lived over the crisis. To live on now in a manner worthy of 
itself, the magazine must occupy the same level in the world of 
literature that it once held in the field of current history. In the 
future, to a greater extent if possible than heretofore, will endeavours 
be made to rise to the full height of this, the distinctively modern 
aim of the magazine. 


Eras of literary excellence are more frequent in proportion to the 
advancement of civilisation and culture. Our old men of to-day 
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have lived through two or three brilliant intellectual periods. The 
death of Thackeray, Dickens, Lord Lytton, and John Stuart Mill has 
brought us to a partial interregnum. Since Thomas Carlyle’ has 
grown silent, the only actual writer of the very highest class in the 
English world of letters isa woman. That is the one extraordinary 
literary fact of the time. But the advent of the author of “ Middle- 
march” is now of old date, and it is long since a new star of con- 
spicuous magnitude rose above the horizon. I think the time is 
getting ripe for fresh appearances. Unless we are to wait unrea- 
sonably for the next epoch, they who are to make it must not remain 
much longer in obscurity. I cannot predict their coming, but when 
I attempt to gauge the intelligence of the time I think I perceive a 
freshness and independence of literary activity which I hope may be 
the heralds, not of predominant ideas only, but of men. It will be 
one of the functions of SyYLvanus UrRBan in this chair to watch the 
signs and tokens, and perhaps it may be his good fortune to play a 
part in the introduction of the coming heroes to the stage of their 
future successes. 





How is it that the struggle of the Huguenots has never yet moved 
the imagination of a poet ? It is one of the most interesting struggles in 
history ; it touches the sympathies of all of us ; it is full of passion, full 
of incident, of heroism, and of strikingly picturesque effects. Yet tiil 
now it has been left in the hands of Mr. Smiles, although we have 
more than one English poet, I believe, who represents the Huguenots. 
The cause of tolerance often set Moore’s imagination on fire 
when the contest lay between Fire Worshippers and Mahommedans. 
The Irish Apollo might have found a theme quite as inspiring in 
the Camisard War if his sympathies had lain with the Huguenots. 
But the age of epics is not past, I hope; and in this Camisard War 
there is a Laureate’s wreath yet to be won if we only had a poet 
who knew how to win it. 





THE question of realism in Art enters upon a new stage in the 
exhibition of Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Shadow of Death.” Hitherto 
the issue has in the main been this: Is the Pre-Raphaelite treatment 
more correct than the idealistic? At least so have I been led to 
interpret the bearings of the controversy, having listened to the 
leading exponents and advocates on either side. For I have not 
thought of much account those opponents of Pre-Raphaelite art 
who contend that nature wants improving in order to make a good 
picture ; and I have given patient hearing only to those who reason 
psychologically on the point, and who argue on natural and not on 
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artificial grounds in favour of the idealistic method. But in “ The 
Shadow of Death” it is not so much a question between idealism 
and realism as between Pre-Raphaelite art and conventionalism. If 
it is not improper to make a picture representing the Saviour of the 
World at his work in a carpenter’s shop, surrounded by chips and 
shavings, Is the artist under an obligation to present a scene like a 
vision evolved from the brain of an ecstatic medizeval monk, or may 
he portray a real carpenter's shop such as was possible in the East 
eighteen hundred years ago, and represent Our Lord as an actual 
artisan of the time, about to cut a piece of wood with a handsaw? 
Mr. Holman Hunt has done, I think, a great service to Pre- 
Raphaelitism by raising anew in this shape the old controversy ; but 
I am not sure that it was necessary or wise on his part to accompany 
the exhibition of his magnificent picture by an elaborate apology 
for the line of treatment he has adopted. 





Or the substantial business of heraldry the Jews of old were abler 
masters than we, great as is our interest in questions of ancestry. A 
descendant of the house of Jacob two thousand or more years ago, 
albeit of no particular social standing, seems to have had at his 
finger ends the story of his descent from father to son through 
hundreds of years. Among us, if we encounter a man whose name 
is Shakespeare, he will probably assume a relationship with the great 
poet, and be possessed of some show of evidence in support of his 
claim ; but let him attempt to trace his pedigree backwards and he 
will soon be lost in a hopeless fog. For other than merely personal 
reasons it would be‘well if means were taken to enable people to 
trace back with accuracy their family history. Psychology, national 
annals, and questions of the characteristics and developments of 
race would profit thereby. Sir Richard Levinge has printed for 
private circulation a book entitled “Jottings for Early History of the 
Levinge Family,” and has favoured me with a copy. The work is an 
illustration of the difficulties which attend the labours of the genea- 
logist, even when tracing back the story of his own family by the 
aid of private memorials. Sir Richard has adopted the deductive 
method of investigation, and filled his first volume full of notes of 
Saxon Levinges, or Leofwins, hoping that, when he has all his notes 
before him, some links may be discovered to connect with one 
another a few of these namesakes of English history and tradition. 
Sir Richard hopes that materials may exist within the knowledge of 
readers of the Gentleman's which would assist him in his task. 
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THe great difficulty of every Minister now is, it is said, to find men 
able to take an Under-Secretaryship of State. You may find plenty 
of fluent talkers, plenty of men who can make a long and high-sound- 
ing speech at the shortest notice, or perhaps upon no notice at all; 
but if you want a man of sound practical sense, you must take a 
lantern and look through rank after rank till you alight upon him in a 
corner on the back benches, where Mr. Gladstone has just found his 
new Postmaster-General. That, of course, is the fault of the consti- 
tuencies in returning men who do not possess the stuff out of which 
Secretaries of State are made. But how are the constituencies to pick 
out sucking statesmen, to tell a mere statistician with an appetite for 
Blue Books from a man who, with no tastes of the kind, nevertheless 
possesses the highest gifts needed in a Parliamentary leader—origina- 
lity and independence of mind, eloquence when the occasion arises to 
call it out, a keen perception of character, and the power of impres- 
sing his thoughts upon masses of men and of making them think and 
act with him? Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Bright never need 
give themselves a second thought about a seat in St. Stephen’s ; for if 
one constituency rejects them another is sure to return them. But if 
the Duke of Newcastle had not found a seat for Mr. Gladstone at 
Newark, or if Mr. Wyndham Lewis had not carried in Mr. Disraeli 
upon his back for Maidstone, the foremost men in the House of 
Commons to-day might still be knocking at the doors of St. Stephen’s 
like Peris at the gates of Paradise. There are not now a dozen pocket 
boroughs left between the four seas ; and the independent consti- 
tuencies acknowledge no allegiance to anything but wealth and 
position, returning none but millionaires from Lombard Street or 
Mincing Lane, Liverpool merchants, railway chairmen, peers’ sons, or 
genial drysalters. You cannot ask a railway chairman, or a self-made 
man from Manchester or Birmingham, to take an Under Secretaryship 
of State with a salary of £1,500 a year. The men are not fit for the 
work ;-and even when they are, the work is not the sort of work that 
the men would care about ; and the consequence is that we are in 
danger of finding our system of government collapsing one of these 
days like a pack of cards. How is this collapse to be anticipated ? 
I see but one way, and that is by allowing the Premier, or, say, each 
of the Principal Secretaries of State, to select his Secretary out of 
the House of Commons, instead of taking him, as the custom is at pre- 
sent, from within the walls of the House itself, and then returning 
him for a constituency which exists only on the rolls of Parliament. 
Under Secretaries are apt, I know, to be sat upon; but if in the 
course of two or three years of Parliamentary life a man could not 
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show that he possesses faculty worth developing, although it is generally 
in Opposition that a man’s powers are brought out most vividly, the 
chances are that you would not be far wrong in three cases out of five 
in assuming that he had no special powers worth cultivating. 


Ir is part of the cant of the day that the Individual is perishing, 
and that the world is more and more. But this is a mere phrase. The 
Individual is as powerful to-day, and will stand out as distinctly on 
the canvass of history as in the time of the Crusades. All the 
life of the House of Commons centres, and has centred for years, 
round three individuals, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Bright, 
as the representatives of the three rival forces of our political life ; and 
if these three men were to disappear from the scene to-morrow our 
political system must for a year or two relapse into chaos. And 
what is the history of Europe for the past fifteen or twenty years but 
the history of Cavour, of Bismarck, and of Napoleon? You might 
write the story of the Continent in the biographies of these three 
men since the ’51 Exhibition, and the narrative would be impossible 
if you did not allot to them the principal space—that is, if you 
did not take Cavour as the representative of the great movement 
south of the Alps which ended in Italian unity; Bismarck as the 
representative of the corresponding movement which has ended in 
the resurrection of the old Germanic Empire ; and Napoleon as the 
blind instrument of Destiny in working out both these revolutions in 
Europe. Cavour and Bismarck were too wily and resolute for Napo- 
leon, and we know the consequence. But where would Europe 
have been now if Napoleon III. had possessed the decision and dash 
of his uncle? It was only because Napoleon was at bottom a weak 
and vacillating ruler, and yet a ruler who insisted upon working out 
his own ideas through the agency of clerks instead of statesmen, that 
Italian and German unity were among the possibilities of our time. 


Sir Epwarp Warkin distinguished himself in the recent contest 
at Exeter by his adroitness and tact as a canvasser, and a host of 
stories are in circulation about his readiness in dealing with hesitating 
voters. “ Lor’ bless ’ee, sir,” said one old dame, when asked about 
her husband’s vote, “my old man can’t vote at all this year. Coals 
is mortal dear.” ‘‘ Yes,” answers Sir Watkin—as he is called in 
Exeter—“ it’s along o’ the Tories.” “Be it sure, sir?” “Yes; but 
if I’m returned you'll have coals cheap enough next year; for I 
intend to do my best to repeal the law of entail” —an argument which, 
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if not perhaps conclusive, was puzzling. A shopkeeper in a bye- 
street was asked if he had voted. “No, I have not yet; for the 
truth is, I have no one to attend to my shop.” “Is that all?” asks 
Sir Watkin, taking off his hat, and walking round the counter. 
“ Here, put on your hat and go at once; I'll take care of your shop 
till you come back.” And Sir Watkin did. But in a recent contest 
for the representation of West Gloucestershire a still more piquant 
instance of this kind occurred. Mr. Marling’s partner, calling upon 
a voter in the Forest of Dean, found him digging potatoes. The 
voter pleaded this as an excuse for not voting. “To-morrow’s 
market day, and I shall lose the sale of my potatoes, and Mr. 
Marling can better afford to lose my vote than I ‘can afford to miss 
the sale of these potatoes.” “Then give me your fork,” said the 
canvasser, “ I'll dig the potatoes while you go and vote.” The man 
slouched off to the poll, voted, and, returning, peeped through his 
parlour window to see Mr. at work in the potato ground. 
“He uses the fork very well, and a stroke of work will, perhaps, do 
him good. I'll havea pipe.” And a pipe he had, keeping his eye, 
howe ver, all the time upon Mr. in the potato plot, till the can- 
vasser, growing tired, walked round to the cottage to find how nicely 
he had been tricked into an hour’s hard labour while the free and 
independent freeholder was taking his ease with a churchwarden in 
his chimney corner. 

I HAVE been favoured by the Exhibition Committee of the Royal 
Academy (too late, unfortunately, for incorporation in Mr. Calling- 
ham’s article on Sir Edwin Landseer) with some interesting items of 
information with respect to the exhibition of Sir Edwin’s works to be 
opened in a few days at Burlington House. Her Majesty the Queen 
has graciously lent upward of fifty of the great painter’s works ; His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians are also contributors. From Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
executors the committee have received a large collection of pictures 
and sketches never before exhibited. Except in two or three instances 
all the owners of Landseer’s works who could be appealed to have 
con:ented to the exhibition of their pictures. With tie exception of 
those at the National Gallery and the South Kensington Museum all 
the well-known and engraved works will be exhibited, including 
“ Bolton Abbey,” “ Uncle Tom and his Wife,” “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “There’s Life in the Old Dog Yet,” “The Distinguished 
Member,” &c. 





